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CONSTrANTINA. 

Tux subject engraved upon the preceding 
page is one of two-fold interest; inasmuch 
us it associates the glory of the past with 
bright anticipations of the future. It pre- 
sents to us one of the cities of “ the antique 
world,”’ alike attractive from the singularity 
and splendour of its construction, and the 
importance of its history ; whilst, upon the 
ashes of its former greatness, civilization is 
now founding hope for posterity, in the very 
interesting experiment of establishing an 
European colony within its walls. 

Situated between the meridians of the 
rivers Booberak and Zainé, upon the skirts 
of the desert of Sahara, and the coast of the 
Mauritania Cesariensis and Numidia, lies 
the province of Constantina, upwards of 
230 miles in length, and more than a hun- 
dred in breadth. It was formerly a piace of 
vast resources; the viceroy being, at one 
period, accustomed to pay annually into the 
treasury of Algiers not less than from 80 to 
100 thousand dollars. 

The town of Constantina is almost three 
times as large as Algiers; it is surrounded 
with strong walls, more than thirty-five feet 
high, beyond which rise Nature’s loftier 
bulwarks of mountains of picturesque form 
and stupendous height. Founded during 
the early achievements of the Carthaginians, 
Constantina owed its vast population and its 
unequalled embellishments to the splendid 
reign of Masinissa, which terminated 149 
years before the Christian era. According 
to Strabo, it first subdued the Masseglians, 
who cultivated the fruitful plain of Hamsah. 
Scipio Emilianus extended the ancient king- 
dom of Masinissa, and of Migipsa, by the 
addition of the valley of Bagrado, when it 
took the name of Numidia. It was deso- 
lated by the wars of Marius and of Sylla, 
by the oppressions of the old Roman pro- 
consuls, and by repeated civil strife. 

Towards the year 45 of the Christian era, 
Numidia became a Roman province. It was 
governed by proconsuls, and after the time 
of Dioclesian by presidents, under the or- 
ders, it is stated, of the vicar at Carthage, 
subsequently by the prefect of the Italian 
Pretorium ; and it was placed in the military 
division of a count residing at Bona, who 
had between 5,000 and 6,000 troops, quar- 
tered in a great number of fortresses and 
castles under his command. Between the 
years 340 and 350, the town was rebuilt by 
the Emperor Constant, son of Constantina, 
from whom it acquired its modern name. 

The position of Constantina is very for- 
midable : the Romans fortified it with lofty 
walls, flanked at intervals with strong tow- 
ers. The inclosure is still in good preserva- 
tion; in Pliny’s time, the city stood on a 
kind of lofty promontory, inaccessible on 
every side, except towards the south-east. 
The town inclined a little to the south, and 





wus terminated to the north by a precipice 
of 600 feet in depth. The view is here 
magnificent, stretching far over a series of 
valleys—at one period covered with coun- 
try-seats, palaces, and Roman villas, of which 
numerous vestiges are yet tobe seen. Again, 
to the east, it is commanded by lofty moun- 
tains, connected by a chain of almost inuc- 
cessible rocks. 

Besides the general traces of a diversity 
of ruins scattered around, we have still re- 
maining, near the centre of the city, im- 
mense cisterns, which received the waters 
brought thither from Physgeah by a vast 
aqueduct, great part of which, showing it 
to have been very sumptuous, still remains. 
One of the gates is of a beautiful reddish 
stone, not inferior to well-polished marble. 
The gate towards the south east was a mas- 
ter-piece of its kind; the gallery and the 
columns of the arches being adorned with 
cornices and festoons, oxheads and guar- 
lands. Among the ruins to the south-west, 
is the greatest part of a triumphal arch, 
called ‘ the castle of the giant,’’ composed 
of three arches, highly enriched, und flanked 
with Corinthian pilasters. 

In the fearful days of the Vandals, Con- 
stantina suffered much from their devastat- 
ing power ; though it preserved, till the yet 
more sweeping conquest of the Arabs, those 
municipal rights and laws conferred by the 
Carthaginian trader and the Roman colo- 
nizer. The city was slow to receive the 
Mohammedan doctrines, which it only 
adopted with Numidia and the rest of Af- 
rica in 710. It once formed part of the 
kingdom of Africa, under the dynasty of 
the Fatimites till the year 900. It then 
passed under the dominion of Zerytes, who 
reigned at Taburt and at Asch’yr over the 
territory of the east division, which after- 
wards became the Regency of Algiers. Af- 
ter a lapse of 6U0 years of variable fortune 
under the Almoravides and Almohades, the 
city fell, under the leaden aceptre of the 
Osmanlis, in 1550. The cultivation of the 
soil, the most productive in Africa; an in- 
dustrious population ; commerce with cen- 
tral Africa, and an advantegeous position 
between the desert and the best portion of 
the date country; the most fertile part of 
the kingdom of Tunis, that of Sousah, and 
chiefly subject to the divan of Algiers,—have 
given Constantina a considerable degree of 
importance under the predatory rule of the 
Turk. Its commercial connexions were 
principally with Tunis, and were so injuri- 
ous to the Algerines, that war was declared 
by them with Tunis in 1782 and 1783. Some 
inconsiderable hostilities were followed by 
the plague in 1784. Between both these 
terrific scourges, a great portion of the po- 
pulation of these dominions was swept away. 
Previous to 1780, the inhabitants of this 
spacious city amounted to nearly 50,000 
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souls; but it has subsequently declined to lit- 
tle more than half that number. A monthly 
caravan used formerly to set out for Tunis, 
—a wealthy cargo, estimated at not less 
than one hundred thousand Spanish piastres, 
or six million, six hundred thousand francs 
yearly. It also carried on trade with Bona, 
by the beys of Quol and Stora, and with the 
Royal African Company of Marseilles. 

In the present day, the French govern- 
ment having determined on obtaining re- 
dress for injuries inflicted on its trade, and, 
at the same time, to repress piracy and 
slavery, despatched a formidable expedition 
to the African shores. Algiers and the sur- 
rounding districts were speedily subjugated ; 
and the court of Versailles no longer con- 
cealed its ulterior design of retaining these 
conquests, with a view to the adoption of a 
permanent system of colonization. Bona 
too, and other important ports, had early 
submitted to French valour, and Constantina 
next engaged the attention of the invaders. 
For this new conquest, a powerful force of 
7,000 veteran troops, under Marshal Clausel, 
quitted Bona on Nov. 12, 1836. But, no 
sooner had their march commenced, than 
the weather exhibited, in this torrid clime, 
all the chilly features of the wintry north. 
Having encamped on the mountain summits, 
within two days march of Constantina, a 
terrific snow-storm suddenly set in; the cold 
became intense, and numbers perished in 
one night. But the heroes of a hundred 
campuigns held on; they forded rivers, bore 
hunger and thirst, and never faltered till 
they formed themselves in a position under 
the walls of Constantina. Wonderfully de- 
fended by Nature, this majestic fortress 
seemed vulnerable but at one point. A ra- 
vine sixty yards deep, presented, as scarp 
and counterscarp, « perpendicular rock, 
alike unassailable by open escalade, or the 
secret mine. Having gained the plateau, 
it was found impossible to bring up the ar- 
tillery, it being buried in the mire. At this 
critical moment the conflict commenced ; 
the red flag of the Arab waved from the 
principal battery ; the guns began to play ; 
the gateways of massive strength, the 
bridge, the surrounding houses and gar- 
dens, thronged by their troops, were equally 

ompt to follow the example. Besides the 
inhabitants, fifteen hundred Turks and Ka- 
byles had been brought into the place, 
who, advancing boldly from the town, dis- 
— every inch of the approach ; but the 

rench drove them back, till they took up a 
_ under the very guns of the Arabs. 

he weather, however, continued to in- 
Crease in severity; —the guns were no 
longer serviceable ;— insubordination fol- 
lowed the intense xufferings of the army ; 
and the maddened troops, throwing off all 
discipline and control, plundered the provi- 
sions,—staved the casks of = - , ad 


and thus painfully augmented the confusion 
and calamity. At length, after a night of 
fierce attack, the invaders retreated, and the 
whole of the disposable garrison poured 
forth in eager pursuit. It was now for 
French spirit and heroism to display itself, 
in a struggle for life as well as glory ; and 
nobly did it meet the appeal of honour and 
country. In the midst of cold, privation, 
and innumerable difficulties, this desperate 
service continued for days together, till the 
heroic survivors, at length, effected their 
retreat. Under all these trying circum- 
stances they abandoned none of their sick 
or wounded, and brought off a great part 
of their ammunition and baggage.* 

Still, these reverses did not daunt the ar- 
dour of the soldier, nor check the object 
which the French government had in view. 
They established a strong garrison at Guel- 
ma; and, during the past year, the French 
troops, under the command of General 
Damvremont, attacked Constantina, which 
they carried by assault, on the 13th of Oc- 
tober last, after a desperate resistance on 
the part of the native troops and inhabitants. 
Damvremont was killed by a cannon-ball ; 
and Achmet Bay, the governor, retired from 
Constantina with 12,000 men, as the French 
entered it. 

It is worthy of addition that Constantina, 
or, more correctly, Costantina, (or Costan- 
tinah, as the Arabs pronounce it,) though 
of great antiquity, (having been the capital 
of Numidia,) and a town of considerable 
extent, has only recently become known to 

uropeans, especially since the French oc- 
cupation of Algiers. 





® Thesubstance of this narrative has been condensed 
from the letter-press accompanying the original of 
pt Engraving, in the Landscape Annual 
lor \ 
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ETRETAT, AND ITS HERRING FISHERY. . 
(Concluded from page 434.) 


Wautst the hardy seamen are out fishing, 
women only and children remain in the coun- 
try; these fill the church on Sunday, where 
their prayers ought to be most fervent. They 
all sing, and, despite the Latin which they 
sing, —the Latin which they cannot un- 
derstand,—the expression of their voices is 
touching, because their devotion is true and 
sincere. On the sea-shore man loses all 
self-confidence ; in calm weather, the vast 
extent of ocean confounds his spirit,—-whilst 
in a stormy sea, a vessel weighs no more on 
a wave than a wisp of straw. Hence, the 
necessity of a God is felt,—the need of 
some supernatural support; of hope, and 
faith ! 

Should the wind, in towns, blow rather 
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strongly, you put ona cloak ; your nose 
may possibly turn a little red, and your lips 
blue, whilst the worst that cun happen is, 
that spring will produce no early peas. But 
here, the sighing of the wind seems to bring 
with it cries and groans; here, in the night, 
it disturbs the sleep of women and children, 
who, rising, throw themselves on their knees 
to pray. 

ow blessed is it, then, to have a God ! 
and prayer is as great a relief to the heart 
from which it springs, as are tears in suffo- 
cating grief. 

But the fishermen are gone; they are in 
the neighbourhood of Dieppe, fifteenlieagues 
from Etretat. On their fishing depends the 
comfort or wretchedness of the winter season ; 
the news which is brought from Dieppe has as 
much effect at Etretat, as that which at Pa- 
ris affects the Stocks, and raises or depresses 
fortunes in a couple of hours. If it be said 
that the fishing goes on ill, the baker re- 
fuses to sell on credit ; but, should it be re- 
ported that the fishing goes on well, every 
thing is at the disposal of the wives of the 
absent. The post at this time comes in daily ; 
evety body assembles to hear the news, and 
communicates conjectures; in fact, they 
talk of nothing else :—“ The wind ia fair ; 
our men ought to fish to night ;” and “The 
sea is rough,—they cannot go out.” 

The following are the chances of gain to 
the fishermen :—The produce of the fishery 
is divided into sixteen or seventeen shares; of 
these, the owner of the boat receives two. 
Every boat has a crew of ten men and a 
boy; each man has a share,—the boy half 
a share ;.and every man who possesses eight 
nets has a right to an additional share. 

Again: the widows of fishermen who 
possess the nets of their deceased husbands, 
put them into the boats, and these nets bring 
them a share of the booty. Nor is this 
merely a sailor’s compliment ; it is a right. 
Were no place fourd for them in the boats 
of Etretat, they would appeal to the Marine 
Commissioners, who would both see that 
their nets made the voyage, and that an ex- 
act account of what they produced should 
be rendered to them. This is a laudable ar- 
rangement. But, let us suppose it the end 
of a fine day ;—we are standing on the peb- 
bly sands ;—to the left, in the horizon, the 
sun, already concealed by clouds, tints them 
with purple, and sheds, even unto us, a long 
stream oF roseate light upon the sea ;—on 
the opposite side, behind us, and on our 
right, between two hills, the white moon 
rises, casting bluish rays upon land and wa- 
ter. Every part of the south and west is 
lighted by the sun, the east and north by 
the moon. The tide is coming in ;—nothing 
is heard, save the measured lash of the waves, 
which whiten as they break one against the 
other, and 2 jingling like that of chains from 
the shingle drawn along by the subsiding 


waves. Buta horn sounds, and all Etretat, 
isa stir. Looms, occupations, and household 
cares, are abandoned. ‘“ The boats are com. 
ing in !”? is the cry; and the shore, so lately 
a desert, is crowded with women and chil- 
dren, provided with shovels and cordage. The 
remnant of daylight enables them to distin. 
guish a white star on a blue flag; a cry is 
uttered by all, and echoed by the cliffs :— 
« Peter Maillard!” Women and children 
go to work; prepare capstans and cables 
for tacking about and drawing along the 
boat,—embrace each other, laugh, weep, 
and shout. But the wind is adverse; the 
boat brails up her sails and is tossed upon 
the sea. For some moments she is buried 
between two waves, till nothing of her is 
seen but her mast-head. Half an hour has 
elapsed since she seemed but a gun-shot 
from land, to the minute when the first 
sailor sets foot on shore. She has run 
aground at last. They throw to her acable; 
a man leaps over-board ; the water is as 
high as his hips, and the waves every mo- 
ment drive him back. At last, he has made 
fast the rope, and all land. But the mo- 
ment for greetings and embraces has not yet 
arrived; three quarters of an hour must 
pass ere the fisherman recognise his wife 
and children. The women work the cap- 
stans ; the men steady and support the boat, 
so that it floats evenly, and the children put 
greased planks before the keel. The labour 
of the women is immense ; one year a cap- 
stan-bar broke, and a woman was killed. 
But the reflection of the sun has disap- 
ae the moon, on her side, has risen 

igher, yet is she almost constantly hidden 
by clouds Amid the darkness appears a 
fire. This fire moves over the sea, and pro- 
ceeds from the prow of a boat. At sight of 
it a cry is again uttered, for every boat has its 
known signal : —“‘ Jean Coquin!’? The fire 
nears the shore, and they prepare capstans 
and cables. 

Four blasts of a horn are heard at equal 
intervals. A shout is once more raised for 
the boat, which is now thrown out boldly 
in black relief upon an horizon enlightened 
by the moon, and is recognised by this signal 
to belong to another member of that nume- 
rous fumily,—Louis Coquin ! 

Upon the next boat, which also wears a 
spectral appearance, and whose black sails 
are closely reefed, a fire blazes in form of a 
cross :—it is “* Toussaint Palfrey !°’ 

From another, some. sparks ascend into 
the darkness, and from a near part of the 
an a new cry resounds: ‘ Pierre Va- 
ise !’’ 

At length all come in, to the number of 
sixteen, two only arriving in the night ; and 
there is x noise, a tumult, upon land, which 
overwhelms for some moments the howl of 
the waves and wind. 

At length, all the boats are drawn ashore, 
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and laid up high and dry; andJuot till then 
do the fishermen, after two months’ absence, 
go home with their wives and children. 

The fishery was not profitable this year ; 
since 1814, fewer herrings have been taken 
than formerly on this coast. The seamen weep 
for joy in speaking of that time, when they 
saw the sea white with their glittering scales, 
and when they were obliged to beat off with 
sticks the sea-gulls that crowded round the 
boats. Last year the fishing was tolerably 
good ; the rushes which garnish the coasts 
had been covered with innumerable yellow 
flowers ; a good omen for the mackerel fish- 
ery, and that ‘was, in fact, successful: an 
omen, not less favourable also for herring- 
catching, had been observed: many flies 
had beenfseen{during autumn ; but, for the 
first time, this sign was deceptive. 

The day after to-morrow the men will re- 
turn to their looms ; but to-morrow is Sun- 
day, and every one will go to church. A 
preacher, it is said, has come hither ex- 
pressly from Rouen ; were I curé of Etre- 
tat, I should see with regret another priest 
preach to my parishioners, at the moment 
when they most needed consolation and en- 
couragement. 

* * * * * 2 


The next day arrived; we awaited im- 
atiently the discourse of the priest from 

ouen. He had silver hair, and a voice 
solemn and sonorous; every thing around 
ought to have inspired him, and afforded 
him hints for touching the hearts of his au- 
ditors. Through the belfrey of the church 
howled that wind over which the mariners 
had triumphed,—the wind which had so 
often waked their wives, after two months’ 
absence ; they were re-united in safety on 
land ; not one of them had perished; and 
whilst they assembled together to bless 
God for their preservation, they were also 
met to beseech this blessing on their la- 
bonrs, and that he would grant their chil- 
dren “ duily bread,’’ for the fishing had 
failed, and they would be poor through the 
winter. These, and other beautiful and touch- 
ing things there were to say: should he 
speak to the heart, all hearts were open to 
receive his words. The aspect of the church, 
—the sound of voices united in common 
prayer,—the occasion,—were most exciting 
to all; “a word in season’’ would have 
caused the tears of joy and hope to flow! 
The preacher ascended the pulpit, and to 
the great disappointment and small edifica- 
tion of the fishermen, reproached them with 
having crucified Christ, and for crucifying 
him daily by their sins!—Translated from 
the French, by M. L. B. 


2 * 
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Popular Antiquities. 


THE GIANTS IN GUILDHALL. 


As portraits of these wooden worthies have 
been engraved in the present volume, (see 
the folding engraving of the Banquet in 
Guildhall,) to close it without some notice of 
their history would be unseemly. We shall, 
therefore, quote a few details descriptive of 
their origin and condition from, we believe, 
the best authority upon the subject, namely, 
Mr. Hone’s very ingenious volume on 4n- 
cient Mysteries, &c.; a section of which 
work is devoted to these wonders of our me- 
tropolis. 

Mr. Hone sets about his inquiry con 
amore, by observing that, from the time 
when he was astonished by the information, 
that, every day when the giants hear the 
clock strike twelve, they come down to din- 
ner, he had something of curiosity towards 
them. In vain, he searched numberless 
books and tracts regarding London, with a 
solitary exception. Hatton, in his New View 
of London, \708, having mentioned the re- 
building of Guildhall, after the great fire, 
1666, adds, “ two new figures of gigantic 
magnitude will be as before.”’ Thence we 
gather that the giants having been destroyed 
in the great fire, had not been replaced in 
1708. Yet, it is certain that giants were 
there in 1699, when Ned Ward published his 
London Spy, for he mentions them in his 
description of a visit to Guildhall. There is 
likewise evidence that there were giants in 
Guildhall fourteen years previous to the above 
date; for, among the exhibitions of fireworks 
upon the Thames in honour of the coronation 
of James II. and his queen, April 24, 1685, 
“ were placed the statues of the two giants of 
Guildhall, in lively colours and proportions 
facing Whitehall, the backs of which were 
all filled with fiery materials.”’ 

The illustration, or rather proof of Hatton’s 
meaning, is to be found in a very rare book, 
entitled The Gigantick History of the Two 


famous Giants in Guildhall, London. Third 


Edit. 1741. 2 vols. 64mo. 


“It states, that ‘ Before the present 
giants inhabited Guildhall, there were two 
giants made only of wicker-work and paste- 
board, put together with great art and inge- 
nuity: and those two terrible original gianta 
had the honour yearly to grace my Lord 
Mayor’s show, being carried in great triumph 
in the time of the pageants ; and when that 
eminent annual service was over, remounted 
their old stations in Guildhall—till by reason 
of their very great age, old Time, with the 
help of a number of city rats and mice, had 
eaten up all their entrails. The dissolution 
of the two old, weak, and feeble giants, gave 
birth to the two present substantial, and 
majestic giants; who by order, and at the 
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city charge, were formed and fashioned. 
Captain Richard Saunders, an eminent carver 
in King Street, Cheapside, was their father ; 
who, after he had completely finished, 
clothed, and armed these his two sons, they 
were immediately advanced to those lofty 
stations in Guildhall, which they have peace- 
ably enjoyed ever since the year 1708.’ From 
the title of the ‘ Gigantick History’ it ap- 
peurs to have been published within Guild- 
hall itse)f, when shops were permitted there ; 
so that Boreman, the publisher, had the best 
means that time and place could afford of 
obtaining true information, and for obvious 
reasons he was unlikely to state what was not 
correct. It is further related in this work, 
that ‘ the first honour which the two ancient 
wicker-work giants were promoted to in the 
city, was at the Restoration of King Charles 
IL, when with great pomp and majesty they 
graced a triumphal arch which was erected on 
that happy occasion at the end of King Street, 
in Cheapside.’ This was before the fire of 
London, by which the hall was ‘ much dam- 
nify’d,’ but not burned down ; for the confla- 
gration was principally confined to the wooden 
rvof, and, according to this account, the 
wicker-giants escaped, till their infirmities, 
and the labours of the ‘ city rats’ rendered it 
necessary to supersede them.” 


To prove the validity of this statement ; 
the pains-taking Mr. Hone examined the 
city accounts at the Chamberlain’s Office, and 
reports “ Under the head of ‘ Extraordinary 
Works,’ for 1707, I discovered among the 
sums ‘ Paid for repairing of the Guildhall 
and Chappell,’ an entry in the following 
words: 

“ To Richard Saunders, Carver, Seaventy 
pounds, by order of the Co’mittee for A 
pairing Guildhall, dated ye xth of April, (“" 
1707, for work by himdone, - -~ - 

“ This entry of the payment confirms the 
relation of the Gigantic historian. Saun- 
ders’s bill, which doubtless contained the 
charges for the two giants, and all the 
vouchers before 1786, belonging to the 
Chamberlain’s office, were destroyed by a 
fire there in that year. Beyond this single 
item, corroborating the narrative of the 
‘ Gigantick History,’ there is no information 
to be obtained at Guildhall.” 


Mr. Hone then proceeds to illustrate the 
origin of the giants, and to show that “Gog 
and Magog,” the vulgar names, are erro- 
neous : 

“lt is supposed, by the author of the 
Gigantick History, that the Guildhall giants 
represent Corinwus and Gogmagog, whose 
story seems to be to this effect. After the 
destruction of Troy, Brutus, who was the 
great grandson of Aineas, fled to Italy, mar- 
ned the daughter of Latinus, king of La- 
tium, and succeeded him in the kingdom. 
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At fifteen years of age, Brutus accidentally 
killing his father while hunting, was ba 
nished to Greece, and in course of time, cul- 
lected a band of Trojans, on board a large 
fleet, and sailed in search of adventures. 
————— in two daies and a night 
Upon the Ile of Lestrigons they light; 
And leaving of their ships at roade, to land 
They wand’ring went the countrey for to view ; 
Loe there a desert citie old they fand, 
And eke a temple (if report be true) 
Where Dian dwelt, of whom the Troian crew 

In sacrifice their captain counsell gave 

For good successe, a seat and soile to craue. 
And he no whit misliking their advice 
Went forth, and did before the altar hold 
In his right hand a cup to sacrifice, 
Fil'd both _ wine, and white hind’s-blood scarce 

cold ; 
And then before her statue straight he told 
Devoutly all his whole petition— 
eeee 

When nine times he had spoken this, and went 
Foure times the altar round, and staid agen, 
He pour'd the wine and blood in hand he hent 
Into the fire———— 


He laid him then downe by the altar’s side, 

Upon the white hind’s skin espred therefore : 

Of sweetest sleepe, he gave himselfe the more 

To rest surelie. Then seemed him before 
Diana chaste, the Goddesse, to appeare. 
Aud spake to him. 

“ She acquainted Brutus, that far to the 
west beyond Gaul was a sea-girt isle, which 
he should conquer and rule over, and his sons 
after him, to whom other nations should be- 
come subject. Encouraged by this prediction, 
they continued their adventures, 

And sail’d to Tuscane shores on Europe coast that 


ie. 
When at the last amongst the men they did descre 

Foure banisht bands of Troians in distresse, 
Companions of Antenor in his flight, 
But Coriazus was their captain than, 
For counsell graue a wise and worthie wight ; 
In wars the praise of valiantnesse he wan. 
Lord Brutus liked well this nuble man, 

With lim full oft confer of fates he wold, 

And voto him the oracles he fold. 
“ With this reinforcement they again set sail, 
and landed at the haven of Loire in France. 
Being attacked by the king Goffarius, two 
hundred Trojans under Corineus succeeded 
presently in utterly routing the Frenchmen ; 
but Corineus, eager to pursue the flying ene- 
my, advanced so far before his followers, that 
the fugitives returned to slay himn— 
“ There he alone against them all, and they 
Against him one, with all their force did fight : 
“ He achieved prodigies of valour, until Brutus 
coming up with a fresh troop, ended the strife : 
the French host were wholly discomfited, and 
nearly all destroyed by the victorious Trojans. 
Turon, the valiant nephew of Brutus, was 
slain in this battle, and being buried on the 
spot, gave name to the city of Tours, which 
the Trojans built to vex the French; but 
their force being much weakened by their suc- 
cesses, Brutus and Corineus set sail once 
more, and arrived at Totness in Devonshire, 
in the island of Albion. 
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= mightie people borne of giants brood 

That did p this ocean-bounded land, 

They did subdue, who oft in battell stood 

Gainst them in field, until by force of hand 

They were made subject unto Brute’s command: 
Such bolduess then did in the Briton dwell, 
That they in deeds of valour did excell.” 





Unable to cope with these experienced war- 
tiors none escaped, 
“ Save certain giants whom they did pursue, 
Which straight to caves ia mountains did them get. 
So fine were woods, and floods, and fountaines set 
So cleare the aire, so temperate the clime, 
They never saw the like before that time. 
“Perceiving that this was the country, 
denoted by the oracle, wherein they were to 
settle, Brutus divided the island among his 
followers, which, with reference to his own 
name, he called Britain. 
“ To Corineus gave he, frank and free, 
The land of Cornwall for his service done, 
And for because from giants he it won. 
“ Corineus was the better pleased with this 
allotment, inasmuch as he had been used to 
warfare with such terrible personages. The 
employment he liked fell afterwards to his lot. 
For, as on the sea coast of Cornwall, Brutus 
was accustomed to keep a peaceable anniver- 
sary of his landing, so on a certain day being 
one of these festivals, a band of the old giants 
made their appearance, and suddenly break- 
ing in upon the mirth and rejoicings, began 
anuther sort of amusement than at such a 
meeting was expected. The Trojans seized 
their arms, and a desperate battle was fought, 
wherein the giants were all destroyed, save 
Goemagog, the hugest among them, who 
being in height twelve cubits, was reserved 
alive, that Corin@us might try his strength 
with him in single combat. Corineus desired 
nothing more than such a match, but the old 
giant in a wrestle caught him aloft and broke 
three of his ribs. Upon this Corineus being 
desperately enraged, collected all his strength 
heaved up Guemagog by main force, and 
bearing him on his shoulders to the next high 
rock, threw him headlong, all shattered, into 
the sea, and left his name on the cliff, which 
has been ever siuce called Lan-Guemagog, 
that is to say, the Giant’s Leap. Thus 
perished Goemagog, commonly called Gog- 
magog, the last of the giants. Brutus after- 
wards built a city in a chosen spot, and 
called it Troja Nova, which changed in time 
to Trinovantum, and is now called London. 
n ancient writer ds these achievements 
in Britain to have been performed at the time 
when Eli was the high priest in Judea.* 
“Mr. Archdeacon Nares in his Glossary, 
corroborates the Gigantic Historian’s suppo- 
sitiun concerning the personages that the 
Guildhall statues represent, by a quotation 





* This account of Corineus and Gogmagog, is 
chiefly extracted from Milton's Early History of Bri- 
tain, b.i., aud the Mirrour for Magistrates. Each of 
these works deriving most of the facts related from 
Jeffery of Monmouth, 


from the undermentioned work, of some old 
verses printed on a broad sheet, 1660: 
“ And such stout Coroneus was, from whom 
Coruwall's first honor, and her name doth coma. 
For though he sheweth not so great nor tall, 
In his dimensions set forth at Guildhall, 
Know 'tis a poet only cau define 
A gyant’s posture in a gyant’s line. 
® e e a 
And thus attended by his direful dog 
The gyant was (God bless us) Gogmagog. 
Bri‘ish Bibliogr. iv., p. 27. 

“ The author of the Gigantic History sup- 
poses, that as ‘ Corinezus and Gogmagog were 
two brave giants, who nicely valued their 
honour, and exerted their whole strength and 
force in defence of their liberty and country ; 
so the city of London, by placing these, their 
Tepresentatives in their Guildhall, emblemati- 
cally declare, that they will, like mighty 
giants, defend the honour of their country 
and liberties of this their city, which excels 
all others, as much as those huge giants ex- 
ceed in stature the common bulk of mankind.’ 
Each of these Giants as they now stand, 
measures upwards of fourteen feet in height : 
the young one is believed to be Corin@us, and 
the old one Gog-magog.” 

“ Until the last reparation of Guildhall, in 
1815,” observes Mr. Hone, “ the present 
giants stood with the old clock and a balcony 
of iron-work between them, over the stairs 
leading from the Hall to the Courts of Law, 
and the Council Chamber.” When they 
were taken down, Mr. Hone thoroughly exa- 
mined them: “they are made of wood, and 
hollow within, and from the method of joining 
and gluing the interior, are evidently of late 
construction, but they are too substantially 
built for the purpose of being either carried or 
drawn, or any way exhibited in a pageant.” 

Upon the occasion of the Queen’s recent 
visit to the City,* the habiliments of the 
giants were renewed, their armour polished, 


a 


© In the Report of the Committee appointed to 
conduct the gnificent Entertai to Her Ma- 
jesty, the gross amount of the expenses was 6,885/. ; 
and, at the Court of Common Council on the l4th 
inst., “ the announcement yielded a good deal of sur- 
prise, and, of course, great applause.” 


Che Paturalist. 








ON THE FORMS AND USES OF THB BEAKS 
OF BIRDS. 


THERE are few objects which present a 
more interesting and striking example of 
the adaptation of means to ends by the 
Creator, than the different forms of the 
beaks of birds. I will point out a few of 
the most striking instances which occur to 
my mind. 

To begin with the Toucan, in whose bill 
we find a remarkable combination of bulk 
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(Beaks of Birds:—1. Toucan. 2. Skimmer. 3. Goosander. 4. Crossbeak.) 


with great lightness, and a proper degree 
of strength. The outer walls are extremely 
thin, more especially in the upper mandible ; 
but they are elastic, and yield slightly to 
moderate pressure, although they present 
considerable resistance if the force be in- 
creased for the purpose of crushing the 
beak. If a longitudinal section be made of 
the upper mandible of the Ramphastos 
Tucanus, it will be seen to consist of a most 
beautiful network, (fig. 1.) intercepting irre- 
gular spaces ; and it is not a little remarkable 
that the principle of the cylinder is introduced 
into this elaborate structure, the smallest of 
the supporting pillars of the mandible being 
tubular. 

The inquiry will naturally present itself, 
what is the object to be gained by a bird 
having such a huge and, apparently, un- 
wieldy beak? It is this:—The natural 
food of the toucan consists, principally, of 
the eggs and callow young of other birds. 
The bushes and thickets wherein these birds 
build their nests, are frequently in the tropi- 
cal regions inhabited by the toucan; they 
are very dense, and defended by sharp pric- 
kles and strong thorns; but the toucan is 
able by his large beak to work his way to 
the nest, and from thence, without difficulty, 
to abstract the eggs or young. 

The next example that occurs to me is 
the Skimmer, or Rhyncops, (2.) wherein the 
lower mandible is considerably longer than 
the upper one, to enable the bird to get its 
food, which, being floating marine animals, 
it collects by pushing its bill before it as it 
skims along the surface of the water. It 
may be remarked that the shape of the 
mandibles utterly incapacitates this bird from 
feeding upon land. 

In the Goosander, or Merganser, (3.) the 
edges of the mandibles are serrated, to en- 
able it to hold the slippery and slime-clud 
fish which are its prey. 


In the duck tribe, the mandibles, by being 
flattened, are adapted to collect their food 
from the mud; whilst, in the heron tribe, 
they are pointed and sharp, to enable them 
to transfix the fish on which they feed. 

The food of the Crossbeak, or Loxia Cur- 
virostris, (4.) is the seeds of the fir cone, and 
the bill is peculiarly adapted for twisting them 
out of their husks. No other shape would 
answer the purpose so well. 

One of the latest novelties in natural hise 
tory is the 4pteryx, a bird lately discovered 
in New Zealand. Its chief peculiarities 
are, a total absence of anything like wings, 
and a long beak, at the extremity of which 
the nostrils are placed, instead of the base, 
as in most other birds. The habits of the 
Apteryx are nocturnal, feeding on worms, 
&c., for which it digs in the sand ; and it is 
with good reason imagined, that the situation 
of the nostrils enables it to discover them by 
the smell as well as the touch. 

Thus, we see how beautifully nature has 
provided for all these creatures; and how 
admirably are their beaks adapted for the 
various purposes for which they are de- 
signed! Can there be a happier instance 
of the wisdom of the Creator than this ? 

W. W.C. 


Pomestic Pints. 
KEEPING BEES. 
On the 4th inst., Mr. W. C. Cotton, of 
Christchurch, read before the Ashmolean 
Society, at Oxford, a paper on the manage- 
ment of bees, showing the defective system 
at present pursued by the cottagers in En- 
gland,—how easily it would admit of im- 
provement, and might be made a cheap and 
certain means of bettering their condition. 
By those who interest themselves in the 
system of cottage allotments, an improved 
mode of managing bees cannot but be re- 
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garded as a valuable auxiliary, particularly 
when local circumstances are an impediment 
to the full developement of their agricultural 
plans. All that is required for bee-keeping 
is a small garden; or even a few yards of 
ground before. the door of a cottage. The 
great secret,. Mr. Cotton observed, is never 
to killa bee. It is not merely unnecessary, 
but is absolutely prejudicial. The smoke 
of the large fungus, or Puff Ball, when 

wite dry, has an intoxicating effect upon 
the bees, and by its aid, weak swarms or 
casts may be united to strong stocks, and 
the combs muy be taken out of a full hive 
without injury to the bees themselves. One 
of the most curious facts is, that a double 
hive will eat no more honey in the winter 
than a single one; the additional heat seems 
to sustain the vital functions of the half- 
torpid bees, in the place of additional food. 
The method of uniting swarms at the con- 
clusion of the honey season was first prac- 
tised by Mr. Thorley, about a century ago. 
It is of the greutest importance to prevent 
swarming, for this reason—that, in a new 
hive, the bees are so anxious to feed their 
young, that they have no spare time to 
gather honey; whereas, if swarming be 
prevented, by furnishing additional room in 
side-boxes, whilst half the hive is sufficient 
to feed the young, the other half will store 
honey. ‘These side-boxes, if kept properly 
ventilated, will be filled with virgin honey, 
as the queen will never lay her eggs in a 
cold place. Side-boxes were introduced 100 
years ago, by Mr. White, but without ven. 
tilators, which are of the greatest impor- 
tance. A small cap is sometimes of great 
service for the bees to work in, before the 
swarm, und the honey, which is white, will 
be the first in the market, and sell et a 
higher price. The best place to keep bees 
in during the winter, isa dry, cold, and dark 
room, or outhouse. The great object is to 
keep the sun from them, and the air should 
be dry, otherwise a bright day in December 
might tempt many out, who full to the 
ground immediately if caught by a cold 
wind: on the other hand, if the situation is 
damp, the bees die of the rot. Bees are of 
the greatest service in distributing the farina 
of flowers and fruits, and their hives should 
be placed, in the spring, near meadows and 
lime-trees, in the winter near heather. The 
fungus may be employed with the most 
successful results against wasps, moths, and 
robber-bees. Bees seldom live beyond the 
year, so that no apprehension need be en- 
tertained that they will grow old and lazy.— 
Atheneum. 





TURKEYS, 

Tr allowed to hang, at this season, from a 
fortnight to three weeks, will ucquire a 
gamy flavour. 
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Planners and Customs. 


FEMALE HEAD-DRESS IN ENGLAND. 
(Concluded from page 434.) 


From the reign of Charles II. to Queen 
Anne, a fine long head of hair was consi- 
dered a great ornament to the female head ; 
it frequently fetched a high price, and was 
often sold by women of inferior fortune, 
particularly in the time when periwigs 
were worn by gentlemen of rank and wealth. 
Mr. Repton then quotes from our 15th vo- 
lume, the anecdote of the Countess of Suf- 
folk, (married to Mr. Howard,) selling her 
hair to furnish a dinner.* 

The enormous wigs of the beaux were a 
constant subject of ridicule to the writers of 
the day. Tom Brown, in his Letters from 
the Dead to the Living, speaks of a person 
who complained against a wearer of hair 
for cheating him in a wig. He was recom- 
mended to the Chelmsford barber, who had 
nineteen unmarried daughters, and all the 
clergy round him for customers, becanse he 
made up their wigs without any mixture 
of other hair. This barber, onee in four 
years, mowed the family round, never fail- 
ing of a pleniiful crop; “ much about this 
time, I reckon, his harvest is ripe, and all 
the neighbouring gentlemen are flocking to 
bespeak their periwigs ; some are fair girls, 
some brown, some black, so that he can 
mix up a colour to suit any complexion.” 

Even in the time of Queen Anne ¢ and 


® Miss Landon, in her last and best novel, Ethed 
Churchill, thus felicitously tells the above pleasant 
piece of gossip: the scene is a féte at Mrs, Howard's, 
at Marble Hill, the lovely hostess having become the 
Favourite of George Il. “ What a change!” ex- 
claimed Lady Mary Wortley Montague, glancin; 
round the room,—‘ since Mrs. Howard was obliged 
to cut off her beautiful hair, and sell it in order to 
pay for her own and her husband’s dinner.’—“ What 
a dreadful sacrifice!" exclaimed Lady Maret t, 
with mock-tragedy air—‘ though, as Chloe would 
say, it was devoted to the noblest duty of huma- 
nity.” 

+ The following quotation gives a curious specimen 
of a fine gentleman in the time of Queen Anne, from 
The Levellers, a Dialogue between Two Young La- 
dies concerning Matrimony, edit. 1703. Hari. Mise, 
vol. xi.— They (the em, sit in monstrous long pe- 
rukes, like so many owls in ivy bushes ; and esteem 
themselves more upon the reputation of being a beau, 
than on the substantial qualifications of honour, 
courage, learning, and judgment. © © © ® Did 
you ever see a ture more ridieul than that 
stake of human nature which dined tle other day at 
our house, with Ais great leng wig to cover bis head 
and face, which was no bigger than a Hackney tar. 
nip, and much ofthe same form and shaye? Bless 
me, how it looked! just like a great platter of French 
soup with a little bit of flesh in the middle. Did you 
mark the beau tiff of his wig, what a deal of pains he 
tuok to toss it back, when the very weight thereof 
was like to draw him from his seat? Did you not 
take notice how he replenished his snout with snuff ? 
Did you not wonder at his learned discourse of the 
women’s accoutrements, from the top-knot to the 
laced shoe, and what lectures he read on the fan, 
masque, and gloves? He understood ribbons and 
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George I., wigs were considered of some va- 
lue, and liable to be stolen. Gay, in his 
Trivia, gives the following warning con- 
cerning them : 
“ Nor is the flaxen wig with safety worn ; 

High on the shoulder, in a basket born, 

Lurks the sly boy, whose hands to rapine bred. 

Plucks off the curling honours of thy head.” 
But periwigs were not worn by gentlemen 
alone ; for they had long before this period 
been used by ladies, as appears in a letter 
of Knollys to Cecil, published in Chal- 
mer’s Life of Mary Queen of Scots: “ so 
that now here are six wuaiting-women, al- 
though none of reputation but Mistress 
Mary Seaton, who is praised by this Queen 
to be the finest dusker, that is to say, the 
finest dresser of a woman’s head of hair, 
that is to be seen in any country ; whereof 
we have seen divers experiences since her 
coming hither, and among other pretty de- 
vices, yesterday, and this day, she did set 
acurled hair upon the Queen, that was 
said to be a perewyke, that shewed very de- 
licately ; and every other day she has a new 
device of head-dressing, without any cost, 
and yet setteth forth a woman guilie well.” 

Mr. Repton conceives this perewyke of 
Mary’s to have been mere ringlets of false 
hair, for we know that it was the fashion 
in those days to wear borrowed locks, and 
of different colour. Mary’s hair was black. 
Again, “ Hentzner describes Queen Eliza- 
beth that she wore false hair, and that red. 
The ladies dyed their hair of various co- 
lours, but particularly of a sandy colour, in 
compliment to the Queen, whose natural 
locks were of that tint.””—( Heraldic Ano- 
malies.*) 

In the verses against the gentlewomen of 
Sicilia, by Robert Green, (ed. 1593) : 


“ Hair by birth as black as jet, what art can amend 
them ? 


A perriwig frounc’d fast to the front, or curl’d 
with a bodkin, 

Hats from Frauce, thick pearled for pride, and 
plumed like a peacoek.” 


In the “Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
act iv. sc. 3: 


“* Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow : 
If that be all the difference in his love, 
T'll get me such a coloured perriwig.” 


Mr. Vaughan, in his Golden Grove, (1600 
—1608,) speaks of hair-powder and peri- 
wigs being worn by women, and that they 
 frizle and lay out their hayre in borders,?’ 
&c. 


silk as well as a milliner and mercer, and was a per- 
fect chemist in beauty-washes and essences, &c. 

In the additional volume of the Spectator, (No. 
20,) 1715, we find that Beau Hatchet made so 
wretched a figure about seven years ago, with his 
three inches of face diameter, under the intolerable 
load of perriwig, which was then imposed upon the 
necks of our people. 

© By a letter from Dr. John London to Cromwell, 
it appears that before the Reformation, images of 
saints were sometimes dressed up with caps, wigs, 
aud other artifieial ornaments, 





From the following passage in the Diary 
of Samuel Pepys, it seems that, in 1662, the 
custom of wearing perriwigs was again in 
vogue : 

‘¢ By the by, comes La Belle Perce to 
see my wife, und to bring her a pair of pe- 
rugues of hair, as the fashion now is for 
ladies to wear, which are pretty, and of my 
wife’s own hair, or else I should not endure 
them.” 

Again, in 1665, “ This day my wife begun 
to wear white-coloured locks, quite white 
almost, which, though it makes her look 
very pretty, yet not being natural, vexes me 
that I will not have her wear them.” 

That periwigs were worn by ladies so late 
as 1717, we find from one of Lady Suffolk’s 
Letters ; “ My brother is very much yours, 
and begs you will be so kind as to bespeak 
two periwigs for him, a degree or two lighter 
than mine, and something bigger in the 
head.” 

The author of Plocacosmos, 1781, says 
that soon after the year 1745, the “ French 
curls made their first appearance in Paris, 
&c. They look like eggs strung in order 
on a wire, and tied round the head. At the 
same time, appeared the French crape 
toupee, art also the strait, smooth, or En- 
glish dress. All these the English made in 
false hair, from a notion of cleanliness, which 
they improved by being first averse to pow- 
der: but soon after they had all their hair 
drest in all the different fashions. Some 
time after came up the scallop-shell or Ita- 
lian curls, done back from the face in their 
several shapes. The German were a mix- 
ture of scallop-shell and French in the front, 
curled all over behind, or ¢éte de mouton.” 

The same author recommends that the 
ladies’ hair “ should never be combed at 
night, having almost always so bad an effect 
as to give a violent headach next day:’’ he 
also gives ladies a caution against buying 
cheap hair, “ which is made by mixing up 
with old hair, which, perhaps, has been upon 
twenty different people’s heads, either as 
old braids, men’s old false tails, or the old 
tails of gentlemen’s wigs, which people are 
daily buying up whenever they are found.” 

One of the most detestable fashions is 
considered by Mr. Repton to have been the 
introduction of hair powder. We all know 
that white powder was formerly worn. 
The last quoted author mentions huir- 
powder of various colours, and gives re- 
ceipts for making yellow, rose, pink, and 
also black powder. 

Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World men- 
tions “ blue powder and black powder for 
the hair, and a red powder for the face,” &c. 

The following quotation is a satire upon 
the wearing of powder, from Wit Restored, 
1658 :— 

And, at the devil’s shop you bu 
A dress uf powdered y tao . 
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On which your feathers flaunt and fly, 
But L’d wish you have a care, 

Lest Lucifer’s eelfe, who is uot prouder, 

Do one dress your haire with a powder, &c. 
That the servant-maids aped their mistresses 
in the time of Charles II., is seen in the 
following quotation from the Blind Lady, 
by Robert Howard, 1650, (act ii., sc. 2.) 

“ Peter.—Why, Mrs. Quinever, sure you once had 
Better opinion of me, though you now 
Wash every day your best handkerchief 
With yellow starch, and your laced quoiff, 

Till it now hangs as if the devill 

Had frighted you through quicksetts; not a post 
But must be beaten for the rotten powder 

To make your hair sit well,” &c. 

The ladies of the present day, who be- 
stow so much time on their hair every 
night, will, perhaps, be astonished at the 
uncleanly habits of the middle of the last 
century, as in The World, No. 158: “1 
consent to the present fashion of curling 
the hair, so that it may stand a month with- 
out combing; though I must confess that I 
think a fortnight or three weeks might be a 
sufficient time; but I. bar any application 
to those foreign artists, who advertise in the 
public papers that they have the secret of 
making up a lady’s head for a complete 
quarter of a year.” 

In another periodical paper, entitled The 
Old Maid, 1756, we read that “a head 
properly made up, with pins, paste, and 
pomatum, will keep a month very well.” 

The following is from one of Lady Suf- 
folk’s Letters, dated 1737: “ Mrs. Floyd, 
to be sure, hath left off combing her head 
above once in a fortnight or three weeks. 
I beg she will leave off her téte de mouton, 
and her pannier, till I can be charmée and 
ravie to see her.”? 

Mr. Repton then concludes with this apo- 
logetic quotation from an old writer : ‘* Fools 
only make books for wise men to laugh at. 
I have known some that have loved the 
writer for the work, however weuke; the 
will pleaded so powerfully ; and the _ 
= it, had (at least) thanks for his 

abour.” 

For our part, we have been gratified at 
these glimpses of the eccentricities of our 
ancestors, in their personal adornments ; 
and thank Mr. Repton for the entertainment 
which his research has, we trust, enabled us 
to present to the readers of the Mirror, 
throughout our abridgment of these very in- 
teresting notices of “ the mould of fashion 
and the glass of form,’* in times long past. 


The Nobdelist. 


THK UNINVITED GUEST. 

By Washington Irving.® 
As Captain Bonneville and his men were 
encamped one evening among the hills near 


* From the “ Rocky Mountains, or Adventures 
in the Far West.” 





Snakeriver, seated before their fire, enjoyin 
a hearty supper, they were suddenly calgon’ 
by the visit of an uninvited guest. He was 
a ragged, half-naked Indian hunter, armed 
with a bow and arrows, and had the carcass 
of a fine buck thrown across his shoulder. 
Advancing with an alert step, and free and 
easy air, he threw the buck on the ground, 
and, without waiting for an invitation, seated 
himself at their mess, helped himself without 
ceremony, and chatted to the right and left 
in the liveliest and most unembarrassed man- 
net. No adroit and veteran dinner-hunter of 
a metropolis could have acquitted himself 
more knowingly. The travellers were at 
first taken by surprise, and could not but 
admire the facility with which this ragged 
cosmopolite had made himself at home 
among them. While they stared he went on 
making the most of the good cheer upon 
which he had so fortunately alighted; and 
was soon elbow deep in “ pot luck,” and 
greased from the tip of his nose to the back 
of his ears. 

As the company recovered from their sure 
prise, they began to feel annoyed at this intru- 
sion. Their uninvited guest, unlike the ge- 
nerality of his tribe, was somewhat dirty as 
well as ragged, and they had no relish for 
such a messmate. Heaping up, therefore, 
an abundant portion of the “ provant ’’ upon 
& piece of bark, which served for a dish, they 
invited him to confine himself thereto, instead 
of foraging in the general mess. 

He complied with the most accommodating 
spirit imaginable; and went on eating and 
chatting, and laughivg and smearing him- 
self, until his whole countenance shone with 
grease and good humour. In the course of 
his repast, his attention was caught by the 
figure of the gastronome, who, as usual was 
gorging himself in dogged silence. A droll 
cut of the eye showed either that he knew 
him of old, or perceived at once his characte- 
tistics. He immediately made him the butt 
of his pleasantries ; and cracked off two or 
three good hits, that caused the sluggish 
dolt to prick up his ears, and delighted all 
the company. From this time, the uninvited 
guest was taken into favour: his jokes began 
to be relished: his careless, free and easy 
air, to be considered singularly amusing; 
and in the end he was pronounced by the 
travellers one of the merriest companions and 
most entertaining vagabonds they had met 
with in the wilderness. 

Supper being over, the redoubtable She- 
wee-she-ouaiter, for such was the simple 
name by which he announced himself, de- 
clared his intention of keeping company with 
the party for a day or two, if they had no 
objection ; and by way of backing his self- 
invitation, presented the carcass of the buck 
as an earnest of his hunting abilities. By 
this time he had so completely effaced the 
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unfavourable impression made by his first 
appearance, that he was made welcome to 
the camp, and the Nez Percé guide under- 
took to give him lodging for the night. 
The next morning, at break of day, he bor- 
rowed a gun, and was off among the hills, 
nor was any thing more seen of him until a 
few minutes after the party had encamped 
for the evening, when he again made his ap- 
pearance, in his usual frank, careless manner; 
and threw down the carcass of another noble 
deer, which he had borne on his back for a 
considerable distance. 

This evening he was the life of the party, 
and his open, communicative disposition, free 
from all disguise, soon put them in possession 
of his history. He had been a kind of pro- 
digal son in his native village: living a loose, 
heedless life, and disregarding the precepts 
and imperative commands of the chiefs. He 
had, in consequence, been expelled from the 
village, but now, in nowise disheartened at 
this banishment, had betaken himself to the 
society of the border Indians, and had led a 
careless, haphazard, vagabond life, perfectly 
consonant to his humours; heedless of the 
future, so long ar he had wherewithal for the 
present ; and fearing no lack of food, so long 
as he had the implements of the chase, and a 
fair hunting ground. 

Finding him very expert as a hunter, and 
being pleased with his eccentricities, and his 
strange and merry humour, Captain Bonne- 
ville fitted him out handsomely as the Nimrod 
of his party, who all soon became quite attach- 
ed to him. In fact, the doltish guide, who 
seemed so perfctly insensible to rough treat- 
ment of every kind by which the travellers 
had endeavoured to elbow him out of their 
society, could uot withstand the good hu- 
moured bantering, and occasionally sharp 
wit of She-wee-she. He evidently quailed 
under his jokes, and sat blinking like an owl 
in daylight, when pestered by the flouts and 
peckings of mischievous birds. At length 
his place was found vacant at meal time; 
no one knew when he went off, or whither he 
had gone, but he was seen no more, and the 
vast surplus that remained when the repast 
was over, showed what a mighty gormandizer 
had departed. 

Relieved from this incubus, the little party 
now went on cheerily. She-wee-she kept 
them in fun as well as food. His hunting 
was always successful: he was ever ready to 
render any assistance in the camp or on the 
march; while his jokes, his antics, and the 
very cut of his countenance, so full of whim 
and comicality, kept every one in good 
humour. 

In this way they journeyed on until they 
arrived on the banks of the Immahah, and 
encamped near to the Nez Percés lodges. 
Here She-wee-she took a sudden notion to 
visit his people, and show off the state of 
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worldly prosperity to which he had so sud- 
denly attained. He accordingly departed in 
the morning, arrayed in hunter’s style, and 
well appointed with every thing befitting his 
vocation. The buoyancy of his gait, the 
elasticity of his step, and the hilarity of his 
countenance, showed that he anticipated, 
with chuckling satisfaction, the surprise he 
was about to give those who had ejected him 
from their society in rags. But what a 
change was there in his whole appearance 
when he rejoined the party in the evening ! 
He came skulking into camp like a beaten 
cur, and all his finery was gone. His fellow 
travellers at first did not know him, but sup- 
posed it to be some vagrant Root-digger 
sneaking into the camp; but when they 
recognised in this forlorn object their prime 
wag, She-wee-she, whom they had seen depart 
in the moming in such high glee and high 
feather, they could not contain their merri- 
ment, but hailed him with loud and repeated 
peals of laughter. 

She-wee-she was not of a spirit to be easily 
cast down: he soon joined in the merriment 
as heartily as any one, and seemed to consi- 
der his reverse of fortune an excellent joke. 
Captain Bonneville, however, thought proper 
to check his good humour, and demanded 
with some degree of sternness the cause of 
his altered condition. He replied in the 
most natural and self-complacent style imagi- 
nable, “that he had been among his cousins, 
who were very poor ;ithey had been delighted 
to see him; still much more delighted with 
his good fortune: they had taken him to 
their arms; admired his equipments: one 
had begged for this; another for that ”-—in 
fine, what with the poor devil’s inherent 
heedlessness, and the real generosity of his 
disposition, his needy cousins had succeeded 
in stripping him of all his clothes and accou- 
trements. 

Seeing his total want of care and fore- 
thought, Captain Bonneville determined to 
let him suffer a little, in hopes it might 
prove a salutary lesson; and, at any rate, 
to make him no more presents while in the 
neighbourhood of his needy cousins. He 
was left, therefore, to shift for himself in his 
naked cundition; which, however, did not 
seem to give him any concern, or to abate 
one jot of his good humour. In the course 
of his lounging about the camp, however, he 
got possession of a deer skin; whereupon, 
cutting a slit in the middle, he thrust his 
head through it, so that the two ends hung 
down before and behind, something like a 
South American poncho, or the tabard of a 
herald. These ends he tied together, under 
the arm-pits; and thus arrayed, presented 
himself once more before the captain, with an 
air of perfect self-satisfaction, as thongh he 
thought it impossible for any fault to be 
found with his toilet. 
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A little further journeying brought the 
travellers to the petty village of Nez Percés, 
governed by the worthy and affectionate old 
patriarch who had made Captain Bonneville 
the costly present of the very fine horse. The 
old man welcomed them once more to his 
village with his usual cordiality, and his 
respectable squaw and hopeful son, cherish- 
ing grateful recollections of the hatchet and 
earbobs, juined in a chorus of friendly gratu- 
lation. 

As the much-vaunted steed, once the joy 
and pride of this interesting family, was now 
nearly knocked up by travelling, and totally 
inadequate to the mountain scramble that 
lay ahead, Captain Benneville restored him 
to the venerable patriarch, with renewed ac- 
knowledgements for the invaluable gift. 
Somewhat to his surprise, he was immedi- 
ately supplied with a fine two years’ old colt 
in his stead, a substitution which, he after- 
wards learnt, according to {Indian custom in 
such cases, he might have claimed as a 
matter of right. 

While at this village, the Nez Percé guide 
had held consultations with some of the in- 
habitants as to the mountain tract the party 
were about to traverse. He now began to 
wear’ an anxious aspect, and to indulge in 
gloomy forebodings. The snow, he had 
been told, lay to a great depth in the passes 
of the mountains; and difficulties would 
increase as he proceeded. He begged Cap- 
tain Bonneville, therefore, to travel very 
slowly, so as to keep the horses in strength 
and spirit for the hard times they would have 
toencounter. Thecaptain surrendered the re- 
gulation of the march entirely to his discretion. 

In the meantime, the others plodded on at 
the heels of the guide, and accompanied by 
that merry vagabond She-wee-she. The pri- 
mitive garb worn by this droll, left all his 
nether man proce | to the biting blasts 
of the mountains. Still his wit was never 
frozen, nor{his sunshiny temper beclouded ; 
and his innumerable antics and practical 
jokes, while they quickened the circulation of 
his own blood, kept his companions in high 


good humour. 

So passed the first day after the&departure 
from the patriarch’s. The second day com- 
menced in the same manner: the captain in 
the advance, the rest of the party following 
on slowly. She-wee-she, for the greater part 
of the time, trudged on foot over the snow, 
keeping himself warm by hard exercise, and 
all kinds of crazy capers. In the height of 
his fuolery, the patriarchal colt, which, un- 
broken to the saddle, was suffered to follow 
on at large, happened to come within his 
teach. In a moment he was on his back, 
snapping his fingers, and yelping with de- 
light. The colt, unused to such a burden, 
and half wild by nature, fell to prancing and 
rearing and snorting and plunging and kick- 
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ing: and at length set off at full speed, over 
the most dangerous ground. As the route 
led generally along the steep and craggy 
sides of the hills, both horse and horseman 
were constantly in ‘danger, and more than 
once had a hair-breadth escape from deadly 
peril. Nothing,} howevez, could daunt this 
madcap savage. He stuck to the colt like a 
plaster, up ridges, down gullies; whooping 
and yelping with the wildest glee. Never 
did beggar on horseback display more head- 
long horsemanship. His companions fol- 
lowed him with their eyes, sometimes laugh- 
ing, sometimes holding in their breath at his 
vagaries, until they saw the colt make a 
sudden plunge or start, and pitch his un- 
lucky rider headlong over a precipice. There 
was a general cry of horror, and all hastened 
to the spot. They found the poor fellow 
lying among the rocks below, sadly bruised 
and mangled. It was almost a miracle that 
he had escaped with life. Even in this con- 
dition, his merry spirit was not entirely 
quelled, and he summoned up a feeble 
laugh at the alarm and anxiety of those who 
came to his relief. He was extricated from 
his rocky bed, and a messenger despatched 
to inform Captain Bonneville of the accident. 
The latter returned with all speed, and en- 
camped the party on the first convenient spot. 
Here the wounded man was stretched upon 
buffalo skins, and the captain, who officiated 
on all occasions as doctor and surgeon to the 
party, proceeded to examine his wounds, 
The principal one was a long and deep gash 
in the thigh, which reached to the bone. 
Calling for a needle and thread, the captain 
now prepared to sew up the wound, admo- 
nishing the patient to submit to the opera- 
tion with becoming fortitude. His gayety 
was at an end: he could no longer summon 
up even a forced smile; and, at the first 
puncture of the needle, flinched so piteously, 
that the captain was obliged to pause, and to 
order him a powerful dose of alcohol. This 
somewhat rallied up his spirit and warmed 
his heart; all the time of the operation, 
however, he kept his eyes riveted on the 
wound, with his teeth set, and a whimsical 
wincing of the countenance, that occasion- 
ally gave his nose its usual comic curl. 

When the wound was fairly closed, the 
captain washed it with rum, and administer. 
ed a second douse of the same to the patient, 
who was tucked in for the night, and advised 
to compose himself to sleep. He was rest. 
less and uneasy, however; repeatedly expres- 
sing his fears that his leg would be so much 
swollen the next day, as to prevent his pro- 
ceeding with the party; nor could he be 
quieted, until the captain gave « decided opi- 
nion favourable to his wishes. 

Early the next morning, a gleam of his 
merry humour returned, on finding that his 
wounded limb retained its natural propor. 
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tions. On attempting to use it, however, he 
found himself unable to stand. He made 
several efforts to coax himself into a belief 
that he might still continue forward; but at 
length shook his head despondingly, and 
said, that “as he had but one leg,” it was 
all in vain to attempt the passage of the 
mountain. 

Every one grieved to part with so boon a 
companion, and under such disastrous cir- 
cumstances. He was once mote clothed and 
equipped, each one making him some part- 
ing present. He was then helped on a 
horse, which Captain Bonneville presented to 
him; and after many parting expressions of 
good-will on both sides, set off on his return 
to his old haunts; doubtless to be once more 
plucked by his affectionate but needy cousins. 


7. 
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ETHEL CHURCHILL. 
By Miss Landon. 


[As has been our wont with the prose works 
of this clever authoress, we shall make a 
kind of noting tour through the present 
volumes, and string together a few of its 
many beauties; placing side by side the 
brilliancy of the diamond with the sober 
richness of the pearl, so that the reader may 
treasure up their refining precept in his 
heart of hearts.] 


Phases of Life.—There are in existence 
two periods when we shrink from any great 
vicissitude—early youth and old age. In the 
middle of life, we are indifferent to change ; 
for we have discovered that nothing is, in 
the end, so good or so bad as it at first ap- 
peared. We know, moreover, how to ac- 
commodate ourselves to circumstances ; and 
enough of exertion is still left in us to cope 
with the event. But age is heart-wearied 
and tempest-torn : it is the crumbling ceno- 
taph of fear and hope! Wherefore should 
there be turmoil for the few, and evening 
hours, when all they covet is repose? They 
see their shadow fall upon the grave; and 
need but to be at rest beneath! Youth is 
not less averse from change; but that is 
from exaggeration of its consequences, for 
all seems to the young so important, and so 
fatal. They are timid, because they know 
not what they fear; hopeful, because they 
know not what they expect. Despite their 
gaiety of confidence, they yet dread the first 
plunge into life’s unfathomed deep. 

Quick Reading.—She had read an infinite 
variety of books—read them, too, with that 
quick perception which seizes motive and 
meuning with intuitive accuracy. Such, 
however, inevitably is half knowledge; and 
theory that lacks the correction of practice, 
is as the soul without the body. 


Imagination—She had created a world 
which she was resolved to realize—a world 
where beauty was power, whose luxuries 
were poetry, and to whose triumphs she 
gave all the brilliant colouring of hope. 
Who, in after life, can help smiling at the 
fancies in which early anticipation revelled ; 
how absurd, how impossible, do they not 
now appear! Yet, in such mockery lurks 
much of bitterness: the laugh rings hollow 
from many a disappointment, and many a 
mortification. 

Carving.—The arches were formed of 
black oak, hewn into all the fantastic shapes 
of Gothic imaginings ; in which it was sin- 
gular to note that all the natural imitations 
were graceful, while those of humanity were 
hideous. The oak-leaf and the garland 
mingled grotesquely with the distorted 
faces, that ever and anon peeped from 
among their wreaths. 

Martyrdom.—W ho shall place a bound to 
human folly, when both the inflicter and the 
endurer of torture have deemed that pain is 
acceptable in the sight of God ? 

The Cat.—I like a cat, because it does 
not disguise its selfishness with any flatter- 
ing hypocrisies. Its attachment is not to 
yourself, but to your house. Let it but have 
food, and a warm lair among the embers, 
and it heeds not at whose expense. Then 
it has the spirit to resent aggression. You 
shall beat your dog, and he will fawn upon 
you; but a cat never forgives: it has no 
tender mercies, and it torments before it de- 
stroys its prey. 

Family Diamonds.—Fresh from the mer- 
chant, diamonds convey no sentiment but 
that of wealth: while these hereditary dia- 
monds recall whole generations of stately 
beauty. 

Affectionate Love.—She is very beautiful ; 
to me was that face once the fairest of the 
Almighty’s works. I loved, as they love 
who love but once. At parting from her, I 
have flung me on the ground along which 
her light feet had skimmed, to gather the 
common wild flowers that they could not 
crush. The casual mention of her name was 
to my ear heaven’s sweetest melody ; and, if 
only for her sake, I believed in truth, and 
constancy, and goodness! I have felt sick 
with happiness when she has entered the 
room suddenly, and have trembled like an 
infant, when I but fancied 1 read anger in 
her averted eyes, 

Return Home.—The same soft twilight 
pervaded nature as when I left it—not a 
shadow of change had passed over the old 
house and its grounds. The oaks, though 
scarcely yet in leaf, flung down their giant 
shadows, and the dew rested benenth their 
shelter. The hawthorn’s breath came upon 
the gale as sweetly as of yore; and the 
wind, as it scattered the green blossoms 
which our young peasantry call * locks and 
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keys,”? made the same rustling in the ashen 
boughs.—I returned, hardly knowing where- 
fore, to Meredith-pluce—as if the scenes of 
youth could recall our youth again! they 
only make us feel the more acutely how far 
it is removed. 

Ethel Churchill.—Her part in the trio 
was nearly nominal, and yet no bird singing 
in the sunshine, seemed ever to sing more 
from the fulness of a joyous heart. Her 
voice, when you caught it, was, indeed, “ the 
very echo of happy thoughts ;’’ and smile 
after smile parted her small and childish 
mouth. Her beauty was of that kind which 
is our ideal of a cherub’s—rounded, inno- 
cent, and happy. The long golden hair— 
for she was too young yet to have it 
dressed after the prevailing mode—abso- 
lutely sparkled in the light; while her skin 
realized the old poet’s exquisite delineation : 
“ Fair as the trembling snow whose fleeces clothe 

Our Alpiue hills ; sweet as the rose’s spirit 

Or violet’s cheek, on which the morning leaves 

A tear at parting.” 

The least cause sent the blush to the cheek, 
and the laughter to the lip; for Ethel was 
guileless as she was gay. 

Unshed Tears. — Alter-years will drive 
the tears, which gathered trembling on the 
eye-lash, back upon the heart; but the 
teurs will be more bitter, because unshed ! 

Genius.—He was of those whose sensitive 
organization, and inborn talent, constitute 
that genius which holds ordinary maxims at 
defiance. No education can confer—no 
circumstances check it; and even to ac- 
count for it, we need, with the ancients, to 
believe in inspiration.—In sooth, his genius 
was of too creative an order for the appren- 
ticeship of learning; he needed life in its 
hopes, its fears, its endurance ; all that the 
poet learns to reproduce. Education is for 
the many, and Walter Maynard was of the 
few. 

Ambition. — Existence appears to me 
scarcely existence, without its struggles and 
its success. J should like to have some 
great end before me; the striving to attain, 
amid a crowd of competitors, would make 
me feel all the energies of life. 

Parting.—There is something in parting 
that softens the heart ;—it is as if we had 
never felt how unutterably dear a beloved 
Object could be, till we are about to lose it 
for ever. 

Churchyard by Moonlight.—It was a night 
solemn and lovely as ever seemed fitting at- 
mosphere for the city of the dead. There 
was not acloud upon the face of the sky; 
the vapours and the cares of day had dis- 
persed in the pure clear atmosphere. The 
dews were rising, and the long grass seemed 
like a sheet of bright and waveless water in 
the moonlight. The panes of the Gothic 
window in the church glittered like a suc- 
ceasion of small shining mirrors; and the 
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vane on the spire was like a light placed 
there. The scattered tombstones lay white 
around; and nothing on that side the build- 
ing told of the depth of shadow which was 
behind. The birds had long since been 
asleep; and not a breath of wind stirred the 
drooping leaves. There was an uncertain 
beauty in the distance, which gave an addi- 
tional charm to the scene; the light, silvery 
and tremulous, was more indistinct than that 
of day. Familiar objects took new shapes, 
and every outline was softened down with a 
varying and undulating grace. 

Poetry.— Poetry is the immortality of 
earth: where shall we look for our noblest 
thoughts, and our tenderest feelings, but in 
its eternal pages ? 

The Poetical Mind.—In one of the most 
original and thoughtful works of our day, it 
is said, “It is a fatal gift; for, when pos- 
sessed in its highest quality and strength, 
what has it ever done for its votaries ? What 
were all those great poets of whom we talk 
so much? what were they in their lifetime ? 
The must miserable of their species: de- 
pressed, doubtful, obscure; or involved in 
petty quarrels, and petty persecutions ; 
often unappreciated, utterly uninfluential, 
beggars, flatterers of men, unworthy of 
their recognition. What a train of disgust- 
ful incidents, what a record of degrading 
circumstances, is the life of a great poet !’’* 
—This is too true a — still, what 
does it prove, but that this earth is no home 
for the more spiritual part of our nature— 
that those destined to awaken our highest 
aspirations, and our tenderest sympathies, 
are victims rather than votaries of the di- 
vine light within them? They gather from 
sorrow its sweetest emotions; they repeat 
of hope but its noblest visions; they Kok 
on nature with an earnest love, which wins 
the power of making her hidden beauty 
visible ; and they reproduce the passionate, 
the true, and the beautiful. Alas! they 
themselves are not what they paint; the low 
want subdues the lofty will; the small and 
present vanity interferes with the far and 
glorious aim: but still it is something to 
have looked beyond the common sphere 
where they were fated to struggle. They 
paid in themselves the bitter penalty of not 
realizing their own ideal ; but mankind have 
to be thankful for the generous legacy of 
thought and harmony bequeathed by those 
who were among earth’s proscribed and 
miserable. Fame is bought by happiness. 

Family Pride.—I frankly confess that I 
have a respect for family pride. If it be a 
prejudice, it is prejudice in its most pic- 
turesque shape; but I hold that it is con- 
nected with some of the noblest feelings in 
our nature. Is it nothing to be connected 
with the history of one’s country, and to feel 
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The uame of every noble ancest sr 
A bond upon your soul against disgrace ? 
No one, who admits the rule, can deny its 
exceptions ; but I believe the pride of blood 
to have a beneficial influence. It is much to 
feel, that the high and the honourable be- 
long to a name that is pledged to the pre- 
sent by recollections of the past. 
Genius.—He realizes all one ever ima- 
gines of genius. He has the keenest sensi- 
bility, and this gives him the key to the 
sensibility of others. He is eloquent, for his 
heart is in his words; and he has that pas- 


to quarrel: and any man that will quarrel 
about those things, in my opinion, has not 
much to quarrel about. Politicians need not 
quarrel. Whosoever quarrels with a man for 
his political opinions, is himself denying the 
first principle of freedom— freedom of thought 
moral liberty, without which there is nothing 
in politics worth a groat: it is therefore wrong 
upon principle. You -haveon this subject a 
‘right to your‘own opinions—so have others; 
you ‘have a right to convince them, if you 
can—they have the same. Exercise 

rights; but again I say—don't quarrel. 





sionate melancholy which is the true ele- truth is, the more quietly and peaceably we 
ment of poetry. ' all get on, the better the: better for vurselves, 
the better for our neighbours. In nine cases 

Che Gatherer. out of ten, the wisest: policy is,’ if a man 

ages cheats you, to quit dealing with him; if he is 
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account on the one hand, and the number of © Moving Houses.—The skill and ingenuity 
temperate families who never use a public- exhibiting in moving brick. huuses are won- 
house on the other, it may be said that in derful, and would excite great interest io 
Glasgow there is at least one place where any part of the world. In-widening Centre- 
spirits are retailed for every twelve families!!! street, we have several evidences of this extra- 
—New Statistical Account of Scotland. ordinary power. Directly opposite or at the 


’ head of Howard-street, was a handsome two- 
Don’t Quarrel—One of the most easy, , : 

the most common, and most perfectly foolict pri A pre onyne ee has = ae 
things in the world, is—to quarrel, no mat- ; ead ousied, twisted and turn > i . . 
ter with whom, man, woman, or child; (500) its Le in the mo we rewripiee sap 
or upon what pretence, provocation, occasion ® ; nae ag spate bale 
whatsoever. There is no kind of necessity “P x" Abend er . t man uild- 
in it, no manner of use in it, and no species hevat a ike’ brick an ae ro oa 
or degree of benefit to be ganed by it. And 4 like battledores and _ shuttlecoc h 4 
yet, strange as the fact may be, theologians fi the very large mansion, known as t H 
quarrel, and politicians, lawyers, doctors, and Oona at the. comer: ~ nope oe 
princes, quarrel; the church quarrels, and ¢ retin is about to ¢ ok Pa — 
the state quarrels ; nations, and tribes, and ‘eet towards the west.— New York Paper. 
corporations, men, women, and children, dogs 
and Pog ee and beasts, quarrel gt 3 all THE MIRROR, VOL. XXX. 
manner of things, and on all manner of occa- : : : 5 
sions. If there is any thing in the world With Steel-plate Portrait of Her Royal Highness 
that will make a man feel bad, except pinch- The Duchess of Kent, 


ing his fingers in the crack of the door, it is f . 
unquestionably a quarrel. No man ever fails bee ert we published > the 30th inet ~ 
to think less of himself after than he did §s. 6d. bas. 


before one—it degrades him in his own eyes, Parts 200 and 901, completing the Volume, will also 
and in the eyes of others— and, what is worse, be published ow the above day: and 

blunts his sxe. Oe disgrace on the one THE SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER 
hand, and increases the power of passionate ir- ‘ ia 7 - 
ritability on the other. The reason people quar- Me ee ca ae ee 
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so little of it; and page harder they quarrel the 
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ABBOTSFORD, coursing party at, 343 
improvements at, 406 
Scott’s hospitality at, 342 
Acari, or mites, 260 
Acquaintance, anecdotes of, 338 
Adoiphe, le beau, an anecdote, 30 
Affectation of fashion, 310 
Africa, Kroomen of, 151 
northern. geography of, 214 
southern, geography ci, 215 
western, geography of, 215 
African marriage custom, 383 
Age, a ticklish topic, 403 
of the globe, theories of, 372 
Airy, Professor, on Cocking’s parachute, 88 
Alfred the Harper, a ballad, 277 
Al-fresco painting of Mount Vesuvius, 114 
Allhallows Barking Church, eminent persons 
buried in, 223 
Alligator, one caught, 166 
Alms, Owen Feltham on, 69 
Aloe in bloom, 240 
Amateurs, royal, 208 
America, north, geography of, 247 
United States, geography of, 247 
American character, the, 240 
visiting custom, 382 
Amiable weakness, 143 
Anastasia Robinson, marriage of, 237 
-Anatomists, early, 112 
Angling, pro and con, 25 
Anylo-Roman villa discovered near Bucking- 
ham, 434 
Animal magnetism in London in 1837, 185 
by Hood, 410 
Animals, general proportion of, 164 
Announcing names, anecdote of, 339 
Anne, queen, civic banquets to, 259—274 
Annuals for 1838, Spirit of the: 
Book of Beauty, 380 
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English Bijou Almanack, the, 422 
Forget-me-not, 412 
Friendship’s Offering, 417 
Landscape, 424 
Oriental, 424 
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Ants of India, the, 215 
“ Apropos of Bores,’”’ an anecdote, 380 
Apsley House, decorations of, 159 
Architecture in England, 438 
Arcot diamonds, sale of the, 73—12%8 
VoL. xxx. 21 


INDEX. 


Arctic Regions, Captain Back’s expedition 
to, 190—206 

Argumentative, specimen of the, 208 

Arsenic in candles, 371 

Astrology, fortune-telling, and dreams, belief 
in, 438 

Augusta Victrix, 389 

Australia, geography of, 248 

Autobiographical sketches, by Mrs. Craw- 
ford, 14 

Autograph of “ Shakspere,’’ 55 

Antomatic ship and sea, 7—34 

Autumn flowers, lines on, 195 

Autumnal Wanderings, a fragment, 274 

Axioms in Farming, 144 

Back, Capt., his return from the Arctic Re- 
gions, 190—206 

— of America, the, by a resident, 
29 


Baden-Baden, hotel, expenses at, 204 
season at, 173 
table d’hote at, 174 
Ursprung at, 173 
visit to Dr. Giggart at, 175 
Bagman’s Joke, the, 176 
Balbek, visit to the ruins of, 103 
Ballads, new, 63 
Balloon and Parachute Ascent, the recent, 
1 


Bank, the best, 208 
Banquets, civic, to Sovereigns, 258—274— 
292 


Bargain Struck, 143 
Bath at Wildbad, 205 
Baths, medicated, 38 
Beard, the singer, marriage of, 237 
Beaver Hats, ancient, 243 
Beauty, Raleigh on, 256 
Bedstead, new fashioned, 143 
Birch-tree, the, 312 
Beaks of Birds, forms and uses of, 447 
Beer out of Fashion, 404 
and Gin, 48 
Bees, hints on keeping, 144—448 
superstition respecting, 233 
Beethoven's Monument, 272 
Bell, great one of St. oy 8, 271 
Bells, notes on, 
Benevolent Singer, the 360 
Betting, by Boz, 437 
Bill of Fare, civic, 295 
ome ey of the Rose, 100 
Bird, the type of happiness, 96 
Birds, effect of music on, 34 
humour of, 224 
Birmingham, by Boz, 285 
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Black-letter, estimate of, 224 
Blacksmith of Liege, the, a Tale, 417 
Bleeding, periodical, 261 : 
Blind Son, the, a Sketch, 179—195 
Blood, reported showers of, 233 
Blunders in Newspapers, 437 
odd, 344 
Boa Constrictor taking its Food, 350 
Bolton, Miss, her marriage with Lord 
Thurlow, 238 
Bombuy, hurricane at, 239 
Bonnets and Hats, straw, fashions of, 332 
notes on, 131 
Books, new, noticed and quoted : 
Arguments against Phrenology, by 
A. Smith, esq., 298 
Athens, its Rise and Fall, by E. L. 
Bulwer, esq 41 
Churches of London, by Messrs. 
Britton and Godwin, 202 —222—301— 
378 


City of the Sultan, by Miss Pardoe, 
21—43 


Ernest Maltravers, by E. L. Bul- 
wer, esq., 249 —266—281—302—308 
Ethel Churchill, by Miss Landon, 
385—454. 
Letters of Charles Lamb, edited by 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, 57—90—11}]— 
126—219 
Little Villager’s Verse-book, by Rev. 
W. L. Bowles, 194 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
78—158—342—358—374—405 
Observations on the Preservation of 
Health, by J. H. Curtis, esq., 220— 
284—340 
Pickwick Papers, by Boz, 27-—62 — 
143—156—285—407 —437 
F cenumanny in the Pyrenees, 109— 
’ 
Snarleyyow, by Captain Marryat. 30 
Spas of Germany, by Dr. Granville, 
173—187—204— 
Bordeaux Luxuries for the Table, 142 
Bores, anecdotes of, 338 
a Count, the dwarf, his death, 
9 


Bory de St. Vincent, his visit to the Maes- 
tricht Vaults, 51 

Bosphorus, superb féte on the, 45 

Bowles the Poet, residence of, 193 

Brass first made in England, 16 

Breach of Etiquette, 339 

Bremhill parsonage, description of, 193 

British Isles Geography, progress of, 136 

British Museum, Egyptian Saloon at, 178 

British Museum, improvements in, 34 

British Museum, persons admitted to, 344 

Brunton, Miss, her Marriage with Earl Cra- 
ven, 238 

Buckles and Shoe-strings, an anecdote, 47 

Building materials for churches and chapels, 
duty on repealed, 112 

Buonapartiana, 200—212 
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Burdett, Miss Angela, her fortune, 272 

Buried alive for a month, 12 

Cabbage and Turnip, immense, 375 

Calash head-dress, the, 132 

Calw, dinner at, 205 

Canada, Lower, Recent Tour in, 393—426 

Canaletto mode of Painting, 165 

Capital Punishments in London, 40 years 
ago, 40} 

Carnaby Correspondence, extracts from the, 
379—397 

Carnation seen through a microscope, 216 

Carriages worn as head ornaments, 431 

Carrying a Message, 256 

Carving, hint on, 404 

Catching an Alligator, 166 

Cathedrals of England, associations of, 154 

Cats, Turkish predilection for, 175 

Caul, origin of the, 130 

Cause of Intemperance, 440 

Cedars of Lebanon described, 103 

Celtic Origins, on, 101 

Ceremouy, excess of, 112 

Chalk hills, nature of, > 

Change by marriage, | 

Chuinaiag, Gente, « pisbiom, 376 

Chantrey’s bust of Scott, 358 

Chantrey, his statue of the late Duke of 
Sutherland, 184 

Chapel and public-house in South America, 
261 


Charlemagne and Napoleon, relic of, 223 
Charles I., handkerchief of, 307 

Charles I. and IL, civic banquets to, 258 
Charles I., fanaticism in his reign, 235 
Charles II., good deeds of, 307 

Chateau of Yverdun and Pestalozzi, 166 
Chinese Etiquette, 309 

City Banquet, the, to the Queen, 360 

era ean to Sovereigns, 258—274— 


Claddah, fishing village of, 201 

Classical education, prejudice against, 128 

Clerk, an aged one, 256 

Coachmen, by Boz, 287 

Cocking, Mr., killed by falling with a para- 
chute, 68—86 

Coleridge’s Characteristics of Shakspeare’s 
Plays, 217 

Colman, George, and Theodore Hook, 128 

Colours, composition of, 120 

Comparison, humorous, 208 

Confession, the, by Miss Landon, 385 

Connoisseur in Painting, 112 

Conscience, the hour of, 440 

Consent, the, by Miss Landon, 388 

Constable, the publisher, anecdotes of, 358 

Constantinople, characteristics of, 22 

Constantina, description of, 442 

Cooking by gas, 64 

Cook-omotion, eccentric, 64 

Copley’s Death of Chatham, 10 

Correggio’s Death, I} 

Correggio, the Duke of Wellington’s, 1} 

Cottage garden, delights of the, 141 


INDEX. 


Cough, how to cure, 272 
Countess of Purgstall and Sir Walter Bcott, 
358 


Country Lodgings, by Miss Mitford, 45—61 

Cuckoo-spit frog-hopper, the, 260 

Cure for Consumption, 208 

Cure for the Gout, 156 

Curious Relic described, 178 

Custom, curious, near Caistor, 392 

Customs, superstitious, in the Pyrenees, 140 

Cuyp, character of his paintings, 120 
ngerous Amusement, 144 

Davy, Sir Humphrey, eccentricities of, 48 

Deane’s Diving apparatus, | 

Death’s-head back, superstition res- 

pecting, 234 

December, sketch of, 363 

Decline of the Drama, 32 

Delights of a garden, 149 

Deserted Burial-place, lines on, 363 

Desolate Hall, the, stanzas, 421 

Diamonds, large, details of, 73—128 

Difference, a slight one, 128 

Diligence, English lady in, 256 

Dinner at Calw, 205 

Dinner Etiquette, 339 

Dinner Hours, various, 404 

Discovery, a valuable one, 360 

Diving, apparatus for, 184—229 

Divisions of the House of Commons, 53 

Division of Time, 224 

Doctor is right, 252 

Don Juan, biographical notices of, 107 

Don’t quarrel, 456 

Dover and its castle, sketch of, 210 

Dreams, observations on, 391 

Dress, anecdotes of, 370 

Dress, oddities in, 248 

Dressing the hair, fashions of, 433 

Druids, account of the, 101 

Duchess of St. Albans, death of, 169 

Duets, celebrated, 272 

Dunmow flitch of bacon custom revived, 305 

Dupotet, baron, and animal magnetism, 185 

Duvernay caricatured, 16 

Dutch Industry, pictures of, 40 

Karthquake at Beirut coticed, 104 

Eating Pig, an anecdote, 77 

Eau de Cologne, antipathy to, 37 

Eccentric burial, 64 

Eclipse of the Moon, recent, 262 

Edmonton, Charles Lamb at, 126 

Education at Bolton, 224 

— [., inspection of the remains of, 98— 

9 


I., tomb of described, 97 —98— 99 
IL., tomb of, described, 241 
III., life and death of, 346—347 
tomb of, 345 
Egyptian Saloon at the British Museum, 
178 


Eleanor, Queen of Edward I., tomb of, 99 
Electing an Emperor, 182 

Electric Telegraph, invention of the, 373 
Elizabeth, empress of Russia, anecdote of, 51 


439 


Elizabeth, queen, her head-dresses, 130 
Elizabeth, queen, and Sir Thomas Gresham, 
258 


Embalming, process of, 151 
Emblems, by Montgomery, 27 
Emigration to British America, 360 
English beauty, varieties of, 439 
Cathedrals, associations of, 154 
Painting, 1) 
Epistle to a Friend in the country, 84 
Epitaph in Bremhill churchyard, 194 
Ernest Maltravers, by E. Bulwer, esq., 
scenes from, 249—266—28 | —302—308 
Escape planned, 157 
Etretat and its Herring Fishery, a sketch, 
434— 443 
Eve of St. John, celebration of, 109 
Evil Eye, superstition, 438 
Eugene Aram, anecdote of, 176 
Exchange, New York, described, 145 
Executions in London 40 years ago, 401 
Experimenting, anecdotes of, 199 
Explesion, a furtunate one, 223 
False hair, fashion of wearing, 449—450 
Fanaticism in the reign of Charles I., 235 
Faraday, Professor, 12*—272 
Farren, Miss, her marriage with the Earl of 
Derby, 238 
Fat Boy, the, by Boz, 407 
Feathers, fashion of wearing, 334 
Felicity, what is it? 64 
Female Head-dress in England described, 89 
—12I—130— 152 — 242 —332 —352 — 
431—449 
Féte-Dieu at Cavignac, 109 
Féte, superb, on the Bosphorus, 44 
Fishing-nets at Hastings, 304 
Fishing Village, 201 
Fleas, attacks of, 234 
Fleet Prison, the, 157 
Flowers, antipathy to, 37 
Flowers, ladies’ taste improved by, 15I 
Flowers, love of, by the Romans, 37 
Flying, attempts at, 390 
Folly, by Sir Walter Scott, 144 
Fontange, fashion of the, 333 —334 
oo onsen on, 284 
‘oreigners in land, 30 
Forks, antiquity of, 76 
Fortunes of Nigel, the, by Sir Walter Scott, 
359 


Franco-English, specimen of, 288 
Franklia, Dr.,and Dr. Bailey, anecdote of, 181 
on lightning conductors, 9 
Frederick the Great, anecdote of, 51 
Frederoff, steam-vesse] by, 218 
Friend in need, 272 
Friendly Banter, 80 
Frontlet, origin of the, 130 
Fucia-tree, an anecdote, 307 
Furia Infernalis, the, 234 
Gainsborough and Wilson, landscapes by, 164 
Garden, autumnal, 142 
a cot one, 141 
delight of, 149 _ 
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Gas-cookery, specimen of, 64 

Gems from Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s Play of 
the Love-chase, 262 

Genius, or the Dog’s-Meat Dog, a sonnet, 


Genius, wry of one, by Captain Marryat, 
231—2 


Geography, progress of, in 1836-7, I36—214 
—247 


George I., his will, 54—55 
IL., death of, at Kensington Palace, 


his will, 54—- 55 
I., II., and III., Civic Banquets to, 
275—292 
III., anecdotes of, 15 
anecdote of, versified, 108 
his will, 54 
1V., embalming of, 151 
ve when Regent, Civic Banquet to, 
2 


visits Scotland, 374 
Germany, attractions of, 47 
Gesticulation, Italian, 202 
Getting up in the World, 143 
Giants in Guildhall, history of the, 445 
Giggart, Dr., visit to, at Baden-Baden, [75 
Gin-drinking and Savings, 77 
Globe’s age, theories of the, 372 
Glow-beetle and lantern-fly, the, 260 
** God save the King,” origin of, 287 
Gog and Magog, history of, 445 
Goldsmith’s cottage at Kilburn, 312 
Gondoliers, songs of, 343 
Good Talkers, anecdotes of, 89 
Gordian worm, the, described, 105 
Grammar-school, the, at Hull, 337 
Granada, masquerades at, 125 
Granville, Dr., his visit to the salt mines of 
Saltzburg, 176 
Gratitude of a painter, 29 
Gravestone without a Name, a tale, 412 
Green, Mr., his account of the ascent of the 
Vauxhall balloon and parachute, 85 , 
Greenhouse, substitute for, 150 
Greenland, geography of, 247 
Greenwood Shrift, the, 108 
Grisi, anecdotes of, 94—95 
lines on, 422 
Guiding Balloons, 439 
Gustavus Adolphus, monument to, 218 
H, the letter, and Rowland Hill, 96 
Hair, fashions of dressing, 333—432 
powder, duty on, 224 
fashion of wearing, 450—451 
Hampton Court clock, lines on the, 155 
Harmonies of the Universe, 440 
Harris, Mr., on thunder-storms, 8 
Harvest-Bug, the, described, 106 
Hats for females, 242—332—352 
high-crowned, in fashion, 243—332 | 
veivet and straw, 243 
Hat, an useful one, 143 
Haverstuck Hill, Steele’s cottage at, 40 
Hay fever, disorder of the, 36—38 


INDEX. 


Haydn’s opinion of British music, 208 

Health of musicians, 304 

Henbane, effects of, 36 

Head-dress, Female, in England, described, 
89—121—130— 152 — 242 —332—352 
431—449 

Health, preservation of, 220 

Heathcoat, Mr., his Steam-plough described, 


226 
Heidelberg tun, the, 64 
Henry ITI., tomb of, 17 
Herculaneum and Pompeii destroyed by 
Vesuvius, 117—132, 
“ Here’s Victoria, our queen, for ever!” a 
ballad, 63 
Hiut to Gardeners, 255 
History of a Genius, by Captain Marryat, 
231—244 
Hoche, general, anecdote of, 181 
Hockey at Eton, 331 
Holding a horse, 224 
Holt’s Hotel, New-York, described, 273 
Home Voyagers, the, 252 
Hoods, notes on, 131 
Hotel expenses at Baden-Baden, 204 
Hour-ylass, preaching by the, 236 
House of Commons, divisions of the, 53 
Houses of Parliament, new, 160 
Hull, the Grammar-school at, 337 
Mariners’ almshouse at, 201 
the Mariners’ church at, 257 
the Public Rooms at, described, 384 
Humming-bird, observations on the, 368 
Hurricane at Bombay, 239 
Hydraulic Telegraph, invention of the, 428 
Hymn of Sunset, 363 
Ichneumon-wasp, the, 260 
Ickworth Hall, Suffolk, described, 425 
Illustrations of Insanity, 165 
India, ants of, 215 
Iudian antiquities, collection of, 80 
Indian feats of legerdemain, 152 
Industry, schools of, 264 
Infancy and childhood, observations on, 221 
Ingratitude infectious, 96 
Insanity, illustrations of, 165 
observations on, 341 
Insects, wonders of, 233 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court, the, described, 62 
Intemperauce, cause of, 440 
Irish election, two centuries since, 26 
Irishwoman and vinegar, 176 
Isle of Wight, produce of, 128 
Victoria Arcade at, 161 
Italian gesticulation, 202 
Italian Lazaretto, interior of, 331 
Ivanhoe, the romunce, success of, 78 
James I., civic banquet to, 258 
Jun Steen, the painter, 11 
Jewels, extraordinary, sale of, 74 
Jonathan’s Lust, 128 
Josephine and juvenile Party at St. Cloud, 
211 


Journey, recent, to the Orontes river, 71— 
108 
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Juan Fernandes, island of, 359 
Kensington Palace, description of, 82 
conduit and Water or 
Bell Tower, 84 
Duke and Duchess of 
Kent’s apartments, 83 
Duke of Sussex’s apart- 
ments, 84 
gardens and green, 84 
pictures at, 83 
state apartments at, 83 
Kenyon, the late Lord, anecdotes of, 253 
King, the late, anecdote of, 168 
character of, 4 
coffin of, 19 
pork-butcher, the, a Sketch, 148 
Kiss of the Hand, a Legend, 134 
Knowledge and Energy, 144 
Kroomen of Alrica, the, 151 
La Croisserie, game of, 331 
La Grange Terrace, New York, described, 
33 


La Perouse’s Expedition, survivors of, 392 
Lamb, Charles, Death of, 371 
in Great Russell-street, 92 
at the Lakes, 59 
and Munden, 111 
his school-days, 57 
letter of, to Mr. Gilman, 219 
love of London, 58 
puns by, 90 
on “ Roast Pig,”’ 92 
recollections of, 90 
sobriquet of “ Guy,’’ 58 
Landscape Puinters, advice to, 121 
Large Parties, mania for, 404 
Laughter a help to Digestion, 222 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, his boyhood, 121 
Lawyers, Doctors, Soldiers, und Suilors, 
manners of, 310 
Learning Latin, 64 
Legend of the Church of the Seven, 357 
Legends of the Torry Islanders, 356—357 
Legerdemain, Indian feats of, 152 
Leicester, thesBlue Boar at, 265 
Leonardo da Vinci, picture by, 29 
Letter- writing, Irish, 224 
Lamb on, 111—239 
Liberulity to the Public, 10 
Light from Fish in the Dark, 260 
Lightning Conductors, adventages of, 9 
Linley, Miss, her marriage with Sheridan, 237 
Literary Distinction, 16 
Litigation Illustrated, 157 
Liverpool, new Custom House at, 160 
London, parks of, noticed, 381 
and Rome, a parallel, 123—138— 
186 
sketches of, 30—94 
street Improvements, recent, 429 
and Birmingham Railway, opening 
of the, 50 
Lonsdale, the late Earl of, anecdotes of, 14 
Lord Mayor’s State Coach, description of 
the, 290—330 
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Lorette, in Lower Canada, visit to, 427 
Love-chase, a Play, by Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
gems from, 262 
Love-locks, origin of, 433 
Love’s Telegraph, 304 
Lower Canada, recent tour in, 393--426 
Lucretia Robinson, marriage of, 237 
Lying in bed awake, 391 
Macartney, lady, anecdote of, 14 
Mackintosh, Sir James, a good talker, 96 
Madden, Sir F., on the autograph of * Shak- 
spere,” 55 
Madness of Party, 375 
Maestricht vaults, visit to the, 5] 
Magnetism, animal, in London, in 1837, 185 
Mahmoud, sultan, his portrait, 43 
Maid of Honour, life of, 244—: 56 
Malsherbes, anecdote of, 181 
Man buried alive for a month, account of, 12 
Manning, Mr. Lamb’s letters to, 58 —59 
Match of Mind, the, 288 
Mariners’ Almshouse at Hull, 2u) 
Church, the, at Hull, 257 
Marriage, a receipt, 168 
Marriages from the stage, remarkable, 237 
Mary and Anne, queens, at Kensington 
palace, 82 
Masquerading, history of, 125 
Maturity, observations on, 284—340 
Maxims, original, 230 
“ May ‘- young Queen be happy,” a ballad, 
6 


Michael Angelo and Reynolds, 120 
Milton, biographical sketch of, 378 

his tomb in Cripplegate Church, 377 
Miser, the, by Hood, 128 
Mistake, an awkward one, 203—339—371 
Mitford, Miss, Country Lodgings by, 45—61 
Mobs and hoods for females, 432 
Mont Blanc, recent ascent of, 240 
Montaigne and Montesquieu, memorials of, 

141 


Monument to Gustavus Adolphus, 218 

to John Harris Wicks, 137 
Monument to Wolfe and Montcalm, 396 
Moon, recent eclipse of the, 262 
Moore’s Almanac, origin of, 64 
Morlacchi, customs of the, 383 
Moss-rose, the, 176 
Mudfog Association, the, by Boz, 254—270 
Mullet, extravagant price ot, 16 
Murdered Warrior, the, a sketch, 364 
Musard’s concerts at Paris, 63 
Musings in Summer, 4 
My Coat, my Book, and my Umbrella, 6—19 

—38 


“ My dancing days are over,” 367 
Naples, the bay of, described, 114 - 
Napoleon at Erfurth, an anecdote, 200 

and Hungarian prisoners, 272 

letter of, to his brother, 213 

and his son’s guard, 213 
Napoleon's sacrifice of human life, 369 
Nassuck diamond, sale of the, 73—128 
National anthem, origin of the, 287 
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National Gallery, origin of the, 29 

Natural history, importance of, 163 

Nature, the Police of, 121—162 

Naval Surgeons, duties of, 39) 

Nervous man, the, 200 

New Hampshire boys, the, 192 

New York, the Exchange at described, 145 
Holt’s Hotel at, 273 
La Grange Terrace at, described, 


New South Wales, geography of, 248 

New Spain, Relics of, 278 

Night Star, the, 426 

Night Thought, stanzas, 88 

North, ‘ord, anecdote of, 256 

Norton, Sir Fletcher, anecdote of, 254 

Norwegian Compliments, 26) 

Notes from a party " Tourists, 33) 

November, sketch of, 330 

October, sketch of, 229 

Odd justice, an anecdote, 48 

Odd names, 359 

Oddities in dress, anecdotes of, 253 

“Oh! ’tis thus when thy ringlets are stream- 
ing,” a ballad, 192 

* Old Peveril,” an anecdote, 405 

Oliver Twist and the Pickpockets, by Boz, 

4 


7 
Olives, art of eating, 404 
Olympic games, origin of the, 41 
OQ’ _— , Miss, her marriage with Mr. Becher, 


‘¢ On principle,” illustrated by Boz, 156 
Origin of Surnames, 408 
Orontes river, recent journey to, 71—103 
Ostade the painter, and Crabbe the poet, 119 
Otto of Roses, antipathy to, 37 
Outwitting an Economist, 199 
Pain, Hazlitt on, 224 
Painters and Pictures, celebrated, anecdotes 
of, 10—28—119—164 
Parachute, Blanchard’s 66 
Cocking’s, 66—67 — 85—169 
Garnerin’s, 66 
Parks of London, noticed, 381 
Parr, Dr., and cricket, 160 
Parrot, unluckly instinct of, 235 
—- translated from German Works, 50 
Patagonia, geography of, 247 
Patches, fashion of + ot to 431 
Patronage of Art, 120 
Paul Whitehead’s heart, funeral of, 197 
Pedlar’s Acre, Lambeth, account of, 25 
Pére la Chaise cemetery at Paris, 159 
Periwigs, fashion of wearing, 449—450 
Persevering courtship, by Boz, 287 
Pestalozzi, anecdotes of, I66—167 
Pet Monkey, vagaries of, 300 
Peter the Great, anecdote of, I8I 
Philidor, the chess-player, sketch of, 376 
Phrenology, strictures on, 298 
Pic-Nics on Etiquette and Manners, 309— 
338 —370—403 
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Pickwickiana, by Boz, 27—62—143 —156— 
285— 407—437 


Pike, enormous, 32 
Plain People, anecdotes of, 311 
Ploughing by Steam described, 226 
Police of Nature, the, 12I—]62 
Poisoning by Copper Vessels, 408 
Poisonous Candles, 371 
Portrait Painters, characteristics of, 164 
Postboys, by Boz, 286 
Poet’s Birthplace, the, 348 
Potato Beer, 144 
Preaching, fanatical, 235 
Pride of Birth, an anecdote, 310 

in a dog, 128 
Princess Charlotte, embalming of the, 151 
Prisoner at large, the, 27 

the, by Lord Capel, 295 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria, 2 
ear! Geography in 1836-7, 136—214 
—247 


Proper Fortune, 310 
Pumpkin sugar, 288 
Puns, by Charles Lamb, 90 
Pyrenees, superstitions in the, 140 
Quaint Courtship, 256 
Quakers’ and Puritans’ hats, 332 
Queen Anne, civic banquet to, 259—274 
Elizabeth and Sir Thomas Gresham, 258 
Victoria, anecdote of, 344 
birth of, 83 
lines on, 236—389 
pen and ink sketch of, 160 
proclamation of, 2 
sketch of, 137 
sonnet to, 107 
visit to the City of London, 
(see Visit.) 
Queens of England, notes on, 93 
Railway, the Great Western, described, 423 
Railroad, invention of the, 16 
Railway, London and Birmingham, opening 
of the, 50 
Railroad system, probable effects of, 390 
travelling, a jeu d’esprit, 367 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, his house, 359 
Rearing cattle, improved mude of, 96 
“ Recall me not,” a ballad, 217 
Reeve, John, anecdote of, 170 
Relic of Charlemagne and Napoleon, 223 
curious one described, 178 
Relics of New Spain, collection of, 278 
Religious Procession at Rambouillet, 109 
Reynolds’s, Sir J., Puck, 10 
Rich and Poor, a ballad, by M 
Richard IIL, bed-chamber of, at 
piety of, 223 
telics of, 264 
“ Roast Pig,” by Charles Lamb, 92 
Royal Rose rk ngland, the, 15 
visit to the City, an ecl 
Rose, anecdotes of the, 30—1 
Royal amateurs, 208 
Rubeny’s great landscape, 165 


Howitt, 416 
icester, 265 


ey 312 
—101 
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Rubens and Lawrence, parallel of. 164 

Rubini, Labluche, Tamburini, and Ivanhoff, 
anecdotes of, 94—95 

Russell, Lord John, works by, 160 

Russia, the emperor of, anecdotes of, 158 

Ruysdaal, Wilson and Turner, characteris- 
tics of, 40 

Sabbath-bell in various Nations, 182 

Sacrifice of Life in the Army, 192 

St. Andrew’s Undershaft, church of, 301 

St. John’s Eve in France, 109 

St. Paul’s Great Bell, notice of, 271 

Salmon, notes on the, 76 

Salt Mines of Saltzburg, visit to, 187 

Salutation, various modes of, 338 

Sanctus Bell, custom of ringing, 430 

a and gunpowder for blasting Mines, 


Saxon-English, specimens of, 93 
Schools of Industry, Mr. F. Hill on, 264 
Schoolmaster Wanted, 64256 
Scott’s (Sir Walter) Advice to his Son, 374 
a good Talker, 90 
Literary Diligence, 405 
his treatment of his 
children, 158 
Sculptures, curious, from New Spain, 280 
Sea Song, by Captain Marryat, 30 
Searle, Miss, her marriage with Mr. Heath- 
cote, 238 
Season, the, at Baden-Baden, 173 
Seeds, Plants, and Perfumes, curious effects 
of, 36 
‘“¢ Shakespere,’’ his autograph, 55 
Plays, characteristics of, 
217 


Sherborne Church, description of, 362 
Sheridan a good Talker, 89— 90 
Ship and Sea, automatic, 7-- 34 
Ships, lightning conductors for, 9 
Sierra Leone, climate of, 64 
Militia, the, 112 
Slave-ship, horrors of one, 311 
Smith James, anecdote of, 80 
Smithfield Market, cattle at, 408 
Smuggling in Ireland, anecdote of, 424 
Solomon Pell, Mr., by Boz, 192—407 
Song of the Old Bell, 153 
“<< twa lassies,’’ 16 
Sonnet to the Queen, 107 
Soup, a tureen of, 76 
Spirit-drinking in Glasgow, 456 
Stage, marriages from the, 237 
State Coach, the Lord Mayor’s, described, 
290—330 


Statue, the highest in Europe, 183 
a Mr. Heathcoat’s described, 
2 


Steam-vessel built by Frederoff, 218 

Steele, Sir Richard, his cottage at Haver- 
stock Hill, 40 

Story, affecting, of a young Englishman 
who died at Smyrna, 69 

Straw Hats and Bonnets, fashions of, 333 

Sugar-plums, adulteration of, 376 


Sultan Mahmoud, portrait of, 43 

Summer Musings, 4 

Superstitions, olden, noticed, 438 

Superstitious customs in the Pyrenees, 140 

Surnames, origin of, 408 

Sussex, duke of, his library at Kensington 
Palace, 84 

Sutherland, the late duke of, statue of, 183 

Suwarrow, anecdotes of, 50—182 

Tablecloths, early use of, 404 

Table d*héte at Baden-Baden, 174 

Talfourd, Mr. Sergeant, his recollections of 
Lamb, 9u 

Talk about riding, 398 

Talkers, anecdotes of, 89-—435 

Taylor, epitaph on, 359 

Tea-plant, the, 224 

Teaching conversation, 404 

Teetotaller, description of one, 112 

Telegraph, electric, invention of the, 373 

hydraulic, invention of, 428 

Temple Church, origin of the, 204 

Teadermess to animals, Turkish, 23 

Tenure, ecclesiastical, 182 

Thalberg the pianist, anecdote of, 304 

Thames Tunnel, description of the, 33—117 
146—224—446 

Thunderstorms, phenomena of, 8 

Times newspaper, extraordinary demand for, 
359 


Tit for Tat, an anecdote, 392 
Tombs of the Kings of England : 
Edward I., 97 
Edward II., 241 
Edward III., 345 
Henry III, 17 
Tomb of Eleanor, queen of Edward 1., 99 
Milton, 377 
Too late, an anecdote, 111 
Too late at church, an anecdote, 48 
Torry Islanders, legends of the, 356—357 
a the Evil, belief in, 438 
Tour in Lower Canada, recent, 393—426 
Tower of London, eminent persons buried in 
the, 203 
bess ay her marriage with Mr. Bradshaw, 


Tricks upon travellers, 199 
Triumph of Teetotalism, 368 
True Philosophy, 156 
Truth and Lying, Owen Feltham on, 236 - 
Tuns, immense, 64 
Turbots and Lobsters in London, 32 
Turenne, anecdote of, I 
Turkeys, to improve, 449 
Turkish beds, 22 

cemeteries described, 23 

children, 44 

dinner described, 21 

predilection for cats, 175 
Turpin, the highwayman, anecdote of, 399 
Uninvited Guest, a tale, by Washington 

Irving, 451 

Vagaries of a pet Monkey, 300 
Vandervelde, W., his pictures, 164 
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Vauxhall balloon and Cocking’s parachute, 
ascent of, 67—85 
“ Venice Preserved,” note on, 96 
Vesalius, the anatomist, 112 
Vesuvius, al fresco painting of, 114 
ascent of, 117 
eruptions of, 115—116—117 
eruption of, and destruction of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, 117—132 
Victoria Arcade, Isle of Wight, the, 161 
queen, (see Queen.) 
Vienna, cleanliness of, 331 
Villa, Anglo-Roman, discovery of, 434 
Village churchyard, the, a sketch, 211 
Visit of George IV. to Scotland, 375 
Visit of Queen Victoria to the city of Lon- 


: 


don: 

Banquet in Guildhall, 317—319 

Bill of Fare at the Queen’s Table, 324 
and 348 

China and Glass, list of, 325 

Christ’s Hospital Booth, 317 

City of London School Booth, 321 

Civic Procession, 315 

Commemorations, musical, 326 

Duke of Sussex, anecdote of, 326 

Dukes of Wellington and Cambridge, 
320—348 

Gas-lighting of Guildhall, 322 

Guests’ Tables, the, 324 

Guildhall fittings, 317 

Illuminations in the Streets, 326 

Lady Mayoress, the, 326 

Lord Mayor joins the Royal Procession, 
231 

Plate used at the Banquet, list of, 323 

Progress, anecdotes ol the, 321 

Queen avets the Tuilors, an anecdote, 
32 


Queen’s Table, appointments of the. 
323-348-349” ’ 


Reception at Temple Bar, 315 
Return to the Palace, 320 
Royal Artillery Company guard of 
honour, 349 
Royal Procession, 313 
Visit to the Salt Mines of Saltzburg, 187 
_ to the Vaults of Maestricht, 51 
Voltaire,“anecdote of, [82 
and his eagle, 51 
Vow, the unbroken, 5 


INDEX. 


Unfurnished Lodgings, 143 
o— — of America, geography of, 
Universal Geniuses, 48 
Universe, harmonies of the, 440 
Unlucky instinct of a parrot, 235 
Upas-tree of Java, poison of the, 38—350 
Upton Court, near Windsor, 85 
Ursprung, the, at Baden-Baden, 173 
Waiters, by Boz, 236 
Waterloo, anecdote of ,°Q76 
Water-souchy, recipe for, 48 
Watteuau, characteristics of, 11 : 
Waverley novels, authorship of the, 406 
reprints of, 374 
Weller’s (Old) Letter, 240 
Wellesley, the Marquis, anecdote of, 90 
Wellesley, Sir Arthur, anecdote of, 96 
West, genius of, 28 
infancy of, 28 
longevity of, 221 
settling in England, 12 
Wet Weather, by Boz, 286 
What we call Duties, 392 
Wheat, improvement in carrying, 112 
Whitehead, Paul, funeral of his heart, 197 
Whittington and Henry V., 258 
Wicks, John Harris, monument to, 137 
Wildbad, bath at, 205. 
Wills, Royal, particulars of, 54 
William III., civic banquet to, 259 
residence of, at Kensington 
Palace, 82 
IV., anecdote of, 168 
character of, 4 
coffin of, 19 
Williams, Dr., and Horse Eye-water, 440 
Willis, N. P., sketches of London by, 30—94 
Wolfe, general, death of, 426 
and Montcalm, monument to, 396 
Wonders of Insects, by Emmanuel Avelin, 
233—259 
of Locomotion, 319 
Wordsworth, Lamb’s letters to, 59—126 
World we live in, the, 168—238—435 
Wrekin tavern, anecdote of the, 170 
Yellow Domino, the, by Captain Marryat, 
334—353 
Yew-tree, poison of the, 112 
Youth, observations on, 222 
Yverdun, the chateau of, 166 
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